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THE FARMER’S RETURN. 
A TALE. 


BY L. A. 


Ir was in the season of blossoms, at the close 
of as fine a day as ever shone on our western 
hemisphere, that an elderly gentleman was 
taking a solitary walk in the vicinity of Elms- 
borough, (an exceedingly small village, whose 
location may be ascertained by reference to the 
postmaster’s books.) The gentleman we speak 
of wasa stranger thereabouts—if we may judge 
from the fact that his movements were watched 
by the inhabitants, with a solicitude which 
seemed to hint that something wonderful, and 
even dangerous, might be expected from his 
presence. The children especially, on observing 
his approach, would retreat into the little grassy 
enclosures, which were placed in front of almost 
every dwelling, and from behind the white 
palings, would survey the intruder with dilated 
eyeballs, which plainly indicated their prejudice 
and suspicion. Alas, that the human heart, 
even in childhood, should too readily entertain 
such guests as suspicion and prejudice! The 
old gentleman smiled, though with some bitter- 
ness; he knew what allowances were to be 
made for human nature, in a village remote 
from the great thoroughfares, where every 
stranger is regarded as a prodigy. 

The present visitant to Elmsborough certain- 
ly had nothing alarming in his appearance; and, 
in such a community as ours, he might have 
escaped with but little observation. He wasa 
man of about three-score; with a grave and 
even sad cast of features; a figure slightly bent 
by age, but by no means decrepit; and his de- 
portment, no less than his garments, bespoke a 
gentleman of the old school. He was clad in 
a suit 6f black cloth; the knees of his small 
clothes being fastened by large buckles. His 
coat was cut in a fashion which might be dated 
six or eight lustrums anterior to that period. 
His face was furrowed and his complexion sal- 
low. On the whole, he was a person who pre- 
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sented the rare symptoms of being at the same 
time wealthy and care-worn. This time-ho- 
noured worthy had been deposited at the village 
hotel by a singular piece of apparatus, called a 
stage in that neighbourhood. He had supped 
at an early hour, and was now indulging him- 
self with a view of the town; and indeed, Elms- 
borough was a very beautiful place; and is so 
to this day, if the reports of travellers may be 
credited. 

lIaving enjoyed the gaze of admiration, the 
stare of astonishment and the glance of appre- 
hension, as we hinted above, he arrived, without 
much fatigue, at the end of the street ; for Elms- 
borough, at that time, had but one spacious 
avenue, which, in excellent rural taste, was 
much better furnished with trees than with 
houses. Asan hour or more of day light re- 
mained, our adventurer thought it advisable to 
extend his observations somewhat farther. At 
the distance of half a mile from the village, the 
road was cut in the side of a steep acclivity; 
so that, while the view was bounded on the 
right by a precipitous wall of earth, surmounted 
by dwarf cedars and various kinds of underwood ; 
on the left was extended a spacious valley, 
which, by its abundant vegetation and large 
growth of timber, indicated uncommon fertility. 
The highway, at this point, might be compared 
to a gallery; being elevated many feet above 
the level of the vale, and commanding a pros- 
pect, which, for beauty, magnificence, and ex- 
tent, is seldom equalled. The valley was 
bounded on its distant extremity by a range of 
mountains, the deep azure of which made the 
glowing colours of sunset appear more brilliant 
and beautiful by the contrast. Numerous ele- 
gant mansions, copses, meadows, and fields, the 
latter in a high state of cultivation, were dis- 
persed through the area; and, to complete the 
loveliness of the scene, a streamlet of dazzling 
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brightness traversed the whole extent of the 
valley. 

A sudden bending of the road, as it wound 
around the hill, brought the pedestrian in full 
view of a cottage, situated but afew yards from 
the highway, and constructed of the simplest 
materials; presenting, indeed, an appearance 
of rudeness, which, at the first glance, seemed 
entirely discordant with the scene we have 
lately described. But another look convinced 
the beholder that this plain and inartificial 
dwelling was not without some considerable 
pretensions to comfort and convenience. At a 
short distance from the little homestead was a 
garden, containing a variety of culinary plants; 
and, still farther off, was an orchard of young 
apple-trees in full blossom, presenting one of 
the most pleasing pictures which the vegetable 
kingdom has to offer. Several bee-hives were 
— near the garden gate, and those contri- 

tors to rural felicity, domesticated fowls of 
various denominations, were uniting their voices 
in a melody which no townsman’s ears could 
have appreciated. While the stranger paused 
to observe this lowly abode and its appertinent 
means of happiness. he discovered the approach 
of one who was indisputably the master of the 
mansion. ‘There was something in the good- 
humoured and health-speaking countenance of 
the rustic which went to the old man’s heart. 
That an old fellow of sixty, in a black coat, and 
looking through gold spectacles, should conceive 
a sudden and romantic friendship for a young 
farmer of thirty, dressed in homespun and ex- 
hibiting the signs of corporal fatigue; this, we 
say, is a circumstance so extraordinary, that we 
would not have ventured to place it on record, 

| were we not prepared to account for it, here- 
after, in a way that will satisfy the most scep- 
| tical of our readers. 

The farmer had just returned from his daily 
toil; he was followed by a lad about ten years 
of age, his eldest son, with the implements of 
their labour upon his shoulder. As the man 
approached his cottage, his three younger chil- 
dren were observed hastening to meet him, their 
eyes glistening with delight and their tongues, 
equally sincere, expressing those childish wel- 
comes which a parent’s heart knows so well 
how to estimate. The farmer stooped to take 
up his youngest child, which tottered towards 
him, supported by its sister, Lely of six years, 
and as the happy father pre his infant dar- 
ling to his bosom, his eye, for the first time, 
caught a glimpse of the stranger, who, with a 
sympathizing countenance, had beheld the 
scene from his elevated position. The country- 
man bowed with native politeness to the old 
gentleman, and the latter, having returned the 
courtesy, was invited by the hospitable farmer 
to descend and refresh himself in the cottage. 
The invitation was accepted, and the traveller 
observed with pleasure that the interior of the 
dwelling exhibited all that cleanliness and order 
which the external arrangements might have 
led him to anticipate. 

The aged guest having been seated in the 
best apartment, the mistress of the house, a neat 
and very handsome young woman, drew off the 


children to the kitchen, where she had been 
engaged in her domestic associations. She 
knew, perhaps, that children, though charming 
little dears, cherubs, &c., are sometimes rather 
annoying to strangers, and she would not in- 
dulge her maternal vanity at the expense of a 
visiter’s comfort. Oh, that all mammas were 
equally considerate ! 

In less than half an hour, the traveller disco- 
vered his host to be a person of more informa- 
tion than could have been expected from his 
employment and condition of life. The conver- 
sation, therefore, was managed without that 
mutual] constraint which generally exists where 
the parties are sensible of a great intellectual 
disparity. In fact, the utmost confidence seem- 
ed to have been established between these two 
persons, who had met that evening for the first 
time, and whose ages, education, and habits of 
life were so dissimilar. The farmer related 
succinctly the history of his courtship and mar- 
riage; but the minutes of his narrative have 
unhappily been mislaid. This we truly regret, 
for the recital would positively have made one 
of the best love stories extant. 

When the detail of the farmer’s amatory ad- 
ventures was completed, his wife announced 
that supper was ready, and notwithstanding the 
stranger had taken his evening meal at the 
tavern, he was prevailed on to assist at the ob- 
sequies of a platter of mush and milk; fearing, 
perhaps, that a refusal might be misinterpreted 
by his kind-hearted entertainers. After supper, 
the guest, having bestowed a small pecuniary 

ift on each of the children, was about to take 
eave, when the farmer, remarking that his 
walk would be lonely, offered to accompany 
him to the edge of the village. The old man 
gratefully acceded to this proposal, and having 
bidden adieu to his amiable hostess, he was 
assisted by her husband to ascend the steep em- 
bankment which bounded the highway. Twi- 
light still lingered on the valley. As they pro- 
ceeded slowly along the road, the traveller 
appeared to be involved in thought, which his 
companion was unwilling to interrupt; and, for 
some time, the silence was unbroken by a single 
sentence. At length, the senior addressed the 
young farmer to the following purpose: 
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“ For the first time in my life, I feel inclined 
to narrate in the ear of a human being the sor- 
rows which have embittered my existence for 
the last thirty years. It is true, such an oppor- 
tunity as this has long been coveted, but never 
till this evening have I met with one of m 
species to whose sympathies I could aggual. 
Alas! how often have I been taught by experi- 
ence that as intimacy and continued intercourse 
unveil to our observation the character of a 
Sriend, we see less and less grounds on which 
to repose either affection or confidence. If we 
err, therefore, in confiding the secret of our 
grief to the bosom of a stranger, we should do 
no less if he who participates in that secret 
were bound to us by ties of friendship or con- 


sanguinity. 
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“At the age of twenty-four, I became the 
husband of a young lady whose only wealth 
consisted in the charms of her person, joined to 
an understanding which was naturally good and 
tolerably well cultivated. Her father had been 
rich; but, like many others, was ruined by com- 
mercial speculations, and died in the age 
of want, about one year before my union wit. 
his daughter. After the death of her father, 
Zerilla resided in the house of a distant relation 
until the time of her marriage. For eighteen 
months after this latter event, nothing could 
exceed the tranquillity and happiness of our 
domestic scene; perhaps no wedded pair ever 
loved each other more devotedly. The birth 
of a child, which usually brings an augmenta- 
tion of happiness to married life, was to us the 
signal of calamity. From that time, it appeared 
to my too watchful observation, that the affec- 
tions of my wife were engrossed by this new 
object; and I became jealous—jealous of my 
own child !—It seemed that all earthly felicity 
had vanished when I ceased to be the first ob- 
ject of Zerilla’s love. On my earliest percep- 
tion or suspicion of the change which had taken 
place in her heart, my grief predominated over 
every other feeling; but the time was to come 
when grief itself must give way to indignation 
and resentment. Such was the peculiarity of 
my disposition, that all my thonghts and appre- 
hensions were confined to my own breast. I 
would not for the world have revealed my weak- 
ness to Zerilla herself. Here then, for the first 
time, our thoughts, our wishes, and our fears 
had ceased to flow in the same channel; we 
were divided in soul, and mutual distrust and 
suspicion had originated between us. 

“It may be that the coldness which my 
overly vigilant affection had ascribed to Zerilla, 
was reflected more evidently in my own conduct. 
She was unsuspicious of the cause, and doubt- 
less thought that my love was really alienated, 
pron transferred to some other object. Un- 

ppily. for me I had been bred to no employ- 
ment, and my fortune was sufficient to make a 
peenen unnecessary ; and thus my mind had 
eisure, not only to ruminate on real misfortunes, 
but to invent fictitious ones where the others 
did not exist. The demon Idleness may have 
tempted me to my ruin. Believing that Zerilla’s 
affections were lost forever, I strove to regard 
her with equal indifference ; but in this I could 
succeed only so far as appearances were con- 
cerned. With respect to appearances, however, 
I overacted my part; for my behaviour indicated 
aversion and abhorrence. These signs produced 
a corresponding effect on Zerilla; to sullenness 
and discontent, quarrels and reproaches suc- 
ceeded, and thenceforth an hour of domestic 
peace was never known in our dwelling. So 
slight are often the beginnings of conjugal in- 
felicity ; trifles almost invisible to a third person 
are magnified into crimes, and the ardor of love 
itself becomes an incentive to animosity. 

“‘ My temper was naturally violent; I could 
not brook the accents of reproof, and Zerilla’s 
complaints were sometimes answered by taunts 
and execrations. My anger, when once aroused, 
was incontrollable, and it was not before the 
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emotions of rage had subsided, that I conceived 
how much I had wronged my companion. I 
knew then I had wronged her, and I could have 
wept for my fault: but pride, (oh, that accursed 
principle!) pride would not let me make the 
acknowledgment. Even when my furious ex- 
clamations had moved her ‘to tears, when her 
spirit was bowed by sorrow and she had no 
longer a heart to retort my peevish upbraidings; 
even then, when I longed for reconciliation, 
when I loved her more than ever and hated my- 
self for the injuries J had done her, I could not 
seek to be reconciled. Why could I not throw 
myself at her feet and beg her forgiveness !— 
hy? Ah, that question is now unanswerable, 
but then I felt how impossible it was to do so. 

“ Can you believe it—you, whom I have seen 
evince such strength of attachment to your off- 
spring—can you believe that I hated my own 
child'—hated him in spite of all his infant 
beauty and innocent blandishments—hated him 
because he was dearer than myself to her whose 
love had constituted all my happiness. I could 
not endure that my own babe should rival me 
in the affections of Zeriila. I was covetous of 
her love, and unsatisfied with less than it all. 

“Our son was now two years old, when his 
mother, one Sabbath, according to her custom, 
attended a church about six miles distant from 
our residence.—Oh, how unblest is man in the 
opportunity to do ill! When occasion invites 
and inclination urges, feeble is all the resist- 
ance which can be offered by the best principles 
and the kindliest emotions. Before the carriage 
had conveyed Zerilla out of sight, I had con- 
ceived the diabolical plan which was to destroy 
her mental quietude, and mine, forever. The 
nurse stood in the piazza, endeavouring to pa- 
cify the child, which continued fretful for the 
absence of its mother. I presented a conside- 
rable sum of money to the woman and bade her 
convey the boy where I should never see him 
again. ‘Too promptly and too scrupulously was 
I obeyed; the child was carried beyond the 
reach of my most anxious inquiries, when re- 
morse and returning parental affection would 
have recalled him from his banishment. 

« For several days previous to the unnatural 
deed I have just related, Zerilla and I, in con- 
sequence of a recent quarrel, had not exchanged 
an accent. We resided in distant apartments 
of our dwelling, and gave each other reason to 
believe that a more complete separation was 
desirable. But this was a calamity that I 
chiefly dreaded; I could not have survived it, 
and even the anticipation almost maddened me. 
And yet, when a word of conciliation might 
have removed the cause of my apprehensions, [ 
had not the moral courage to speak that word! 
It was to avert that fearful event, a separation 
from my wife, that I adopted the desperate 
scheme of estranging her child; supposing that 
in his absence, her love would return to its for- 
mer course. For several hours after the depar- 
ture of the nurse with her infant charge, I 
remained almost unconscious of what had taken 
place, so much was my mind stupified by the 
extraordinary and atrocious deed I had commit- 
ted. In this apathetic state I passed the time 
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until the return of Zerilla; I heard her ascend- 
ing, with hasty footsteps, to the nursery; I 
heard her repeatedly call the woman who was 
then far distant; and, receiving no answer, the 
tones of the mother’s voice became expressive 
of anxiety and alarm. The only servant who 
remained at home on this holyday, attended 
Zerilla’s summons, but no information concern- 
ing the child could be obtained. The weather 
being somewhat inclement, Zerilla had charged 
the nurse, on no pretence, to leave the house 
with the infant, and the absence of the faithless 
woman was therefore unaccountable. 

“ By this time I had become sensible of the 
enormity of my conduct, and I feared to meet 
my injured wife, for it seemed that a glance of 
her eye would exercise a blasting influence. 
Think then how the trepidation of guilt tri- 
umphed over all my motives for concealment, 
when | heard Zerilla approaching the chamber 
wherein I was seated. Had I not been fixed 
to the spot, as if by enchantment, I would have 
fled from her presence; but no—I could not. 
It is easier to perpetrate the crime than to avoid 
the penalty. I covered my face with my hands 
and trembled almost to dissolution as Zerilla 
opened the door. ‘To her question ‘ Where is 
the child?’ I could make no reply. My silence 
and evident agitation aroused the worst fears 
of a mother, and throwing herself on her knees 
before me, she franticly exclaimed: ‘Tell me, 
for the sake of heaven, tell me—where is my 
child? ‘I know not,’ was the answer, and 
although the words were truth, my tongue was 
blistered in the utterance. 

“The wretched Zerilla left the apartment, 
uttering the most piercing cries of anguish, 
each of which went like a venomed dagger to 
my bosom. I followed her; half resolved at one 
instant to confess my guilt, and the next mo- 
ment shuddering at the consequence of a disco- 
very. If her indifference had been intolerable, 
how should I endure her detestation and con- 
tempt? 

“ With distracted gestures and exclamations, 
Zerilla rushed through the hall; and not before 
she had reached the outer door of the building 
could I overtake her and arrest her flight. 

“*Qh, have pity for once,’ cried the misera- 
ble woman, ‘let me seek my child. Do not 
detain me. See—the storm rises and he will 
perish!’ 

“ Here she broke from me and flew down the 
avenue with a speed which seemed supernatural. 
Alarmed for her safety, I would still have fol- 
lowed, but before I had advanced many paces, 
a sudden sickness came over me, a mist gather- 
ed before my eyes, I tottered and fell to the 
ground in a state of insensibility. When I 
recovered from my swoon, it was dark; a heavy 
rain had saturated my garments, and the skies 
were still densely covered with black vapours. 
I returned to the house, doubting the reality of 
what had occurred, and hastily inquired for 
Zerilla. The servants had not observed her 
flight, and having searched every part of the 
building, they informed me that she was not to 
be found. Convinced then that the occurrences 
of that day were not imaginary, I hastened in 


pursuit of my wife. How often did the drip- 
ping woods resound with the name of Zerilla! 
and oh, how often did the deep silence which 
succeeded, agonize me with its still, yet pro- 
phetic, response! 

“ When, regardless of my own peril, I rushed 
through the swollen streams which would have 
barred my progress, the sullen murmurs of the 
waters whispered a fearful tale to my imagina- 
tion—suggesting thoughts too horrible for en- 
durance, but, (O merciful Creator !) not too hor- 
rible to be true. 

“ One stream, larger than any I had crossed, 
presented itself as an obstacle in my path. The 
rude bridge had been swept away by the torrent. 
The noise of the waves was deafening ;—the 
white, curling foam was the only visible object 
before me. knew the danger, but I hesitated 
not for a moment. When I had advanced some 
distance into the stream, my foot struck against 
something which made the blood curdle to my 
heart. My limbs became as cold and rigid as 
marble; sense and reflection deserted me for a 
time. Then, with a convulsive motion, I thrust 
my arm into the water and felt that it was in- 
deed—the body of a human being! I raised the 
inanimate form, my strained eyeballs glanced 
at the flowing drapery ;—it was, too truly, the 
corpse of a female. The features were indis- 
cernible in the darkness. What would I not 
have bartered !—life, honour, happiness, for the 
feeblest ray that could have illumined those 
icy lineaments. 

“The nearest habitation was two miles dis- 
tant; howling with mental agony, I carried the 
body thither; suspense verged to certainty at 
every step, and ere the glare of the windows 
could have revealed the truth, I knew that my 
wife reposed for the last time on my bosom. 

“The people of the honse, attracted by my 
cries of distress, came with lights and carried 
away the body of the murdered Zerilla. One 
glance at that pallid countenance was al]—but 
that glance was perdition. My brain is seared 
now by the remembrance. Through the re- 
mainder of that night, I roamed—I rushed 
through the forest; my sole object to escape 
from myself; flying I knew not whither—for all 
places were alike to me. I had persecuted to 
death the being whom I loved, it may be, as 
man never loved before. The world thence- 
forth had nothing to offer which could engage 
my wishes—time had ones to threaten 
which could excite my fears. My soul desires 
but one consummation in this life—to discover 
my son and restore him those possessions which 
4 unparalleled folly has wrested from him. 

ith that object in view, I have traversed a 

great part of this continent ;—but, as yet, to no 
purpose. 
“A few days after the death of my wife, I 
sold my extensive property in that neighbour- 
hood ; and, for the benefit of my son, I placed a 
great part of the money at interest; since which 
time it has been twice doubled. 

“ But it may be through a merciful interpo- 
sition of Providence that I am not allowed to 
make the restitution I have so long and ardent- 
ly desired. Why should I seek to restore my 
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son to that wealth, which by hardening my own 
heart, prepared me to become the murderer of 
Zerilla?” ; ; 

“Spare yourself that reflection,” said the 
farmer, in a tone of deep feeling. “You are 
not the murderer of Zerilla; nor did she die at 
the time you suppose. The bridge, on which 
she attempted to cross, had fallen but a few 
minutes before your arrival, and your timely 
assistance was the means of prolonging her life. 
She was resuscitated at the house whither you 
carried her, and—” 

Here the old man grasped the farmer’s arm, 
and, trembling violently, whispered : 

“Say that she still lives—and I am blest be- 
yond the lot of angels.” 

“ She is dead,” answered the farmer mourn- 
fully. ‘She died fifteen years from the time 
of your disappearance. The next morning after 
her immersion and recovery fromapparent death, 
you sent to the place a pocket book containing 
bank bills of great value.” 

“]T did; that money was intended to recom- 
pense the people of the house for the trouble 
and expense of attending to her burial—which 
I had not a heart to witness.” 

“Alas! she construed it otherwise. She 
regarded the transmission of the notes as inti- 
mating your wishes for a separation. At the 
same time, it occurred to her that you had 
caused the removal of the child, because you 
were unwilling that it should be left in her 


uardianship. The nurse, to whose care the 
lay had been entrusted, with a part of the mo- 
ney you had given her, purchased the little farm 


which I now occupy. There, when the lad had 
attained his twelfth year, she died, and on her 
death-bed, gave him the history of his birth, 
and the name and residence of his family. He 
went in search of his parents, and for three 
years after, in that cottage, he experienced the 
tenderness of a mother; in those fields, he 
cheerfully laboured for her support. Often did 
she speak of her husband—” 


“ As a tyrant—a brute—a monster?” cried 
the old man, with a wildness that bordered on 
phrenzy. 

“ No;—as all that was —all that was 
excellent;—as one whom she had wronged ;— 
as one who had raised her from poverty, ad- 
vanced her to rank in society, and lavished on 
her unnumbered instances of his love. She 
lamented her own ingratitude, her aptitude to 
give and take offence and her haughtiness in 
refusing to yield to the infirmities of her hus- 
band’s temper. In short, she accused herself 
of causing all his misfortunes and of driving 
him from the home of his youth. To honour 
the memory of his father was the chief lesson 
she laboured to impress on the mind of her 
son.” 

“ And that son—” 

“Is now before you—happy in the opportu- 
nity to alleviate a father’s grief and to fulfil the 
last injunctions of a mother. A short time before 
her decease, she bade me implore your forgive- 
ness for the errors she had committed and the 
sorrows she had occasioned.—If it were ever 
my lot to meet with you in this world, she bade 
me say that, above every earthly impulse, love 
for you was the cherished sentiment of her 
heart; the source to which every other feel- 
ing and affection must be referred for its 
origin.” 

“O, my Zerilla!” cried the father, “soon 
may we meet where love is unembittered by 
doubts and misapprehension!—for that divine 
principle which constitutes the bliss of immor- 
tals, is, in this state of being, too often a source 
of calamity, remorse, and unavailing repent- 
ance.” 

S.) Vt ww > Pod: By es 

Here our documentsare at fault;—but, in the 
absence of other facts, we may imagine that, in 
the society of his son, daughter-in-law, and 
grand children, the evening of our old gentle- 
man’s life was passed with as much comfort and 
satisfaction as circumstances would permit. 
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BY PROFESSOR ALDEN, 


I prefer old things, that is, when I do not 
like new things better. For this reason I look 
with sorrow on the gradual decline of old 
fashioned schools, and the rise of high, eclectic, 
collegiate, and other schools. Not but that in- 
tellectual improvement is in some cases pro- 
moted, for in those good old schools, that was 
the last thing thought of, but I think the sum 
of juvenile happiness is diminished, and when 
is man happy if not in youth? Where » the 
lawyer, congressman, editor, or preacher, who 
some twenty years ago passed through the pro- 
cess of reading, writing, and ciphering, that 
does not look back to those as his happiest 
days—days when the necessity of comprehend- 
ing things was unfelt, when five hours per diem 
was the ultimatum of restraint, and when a 


goodly portion of that was spent in plannin 

enterprises for execution when the delightfu 
stereotyped expression, “school’s dismiss’d,” 
should be uttered. 

Who does not recollect his feats at reading, 
especially after he had arrived at, a height and 
circumference entitling him to a standing with 
the first class? 

“First class read,” cries out the pedagogue, 
opening Scott’s Lessons before him, and delibe- 
rately persevering in ruling the ink-unsullied 
sheets, fated ere long, to bear the traces of un- 
earthly characters. 

“ First class read,” and lo! a simultaneous 
rush to the open space diversified by a few in- 
tentional stumbles over the smaller scholars, 
whose improving employment was to set up- 
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right on backless benches, and avoid whispering, 
or by a furtive appropriation of some flaxen 
locks, or by an aa elongation of some 
luckless urchin’s ear, followed by a solo attract- 
ing the attention and eliciting the inquiries of 
the master, ending in a threat of flogging next 
time. At length, the line is formed, and the 
charge commences. The head boy, who, in 
order to secure that station, has taken a place 
so near the fire that one side of his person is 
well “= in a roasting state, begins at the top 
of his lungs, and hurries on that he may get 
through with his paragraph and use his book 
as a fender for the more sensitive parts of his 
frame. He is about half through when some 
rogue at a distance of four or five below 
him gives a side lurch to his neighbour, who 
not at al] unwilling, communicates the impulse 
to one above him, and so on till the reader is 
shoved against the blazing forestick, and there 
isa ceey to adjust matters and find the place. 

* Read on,” cries the master, “ next read.” 

* Giles hasn’t read a verse,” cries out half a 
dozen voices. 

* Giles, why don’t you read on?” 

Giles at length gets through his verse, and 
forthwith turns to his neighbour, and in a hor- 
rible whisper, “ Darnation take you, if you don’t 
get it when the boys go out.” 

“Giles don’t stand straight,” cries out some 
ill-natured boy at the foot of the class. Poor 
Giles had advanced in front of the line in order 
to avoid crisping. [t was an excellent rule of 
the school that each one should keep the place 
he took at first. 

“ Giles stand back in your place,” says the 
inflexible magister. There is no alternative, 
he must toast till the last lazy boy has blun- 
dered through. 

The time to take seats at length arrives, and 
on their way Giles falls in the rear and adds to 
the momentum of his neighbour by the applica- 
tion of his foot, its weight being increased by 
horse points innumerable. 

“ Giles’ been a kickin’ me.” 

“ Ha’n’t been a kickin’ him nother.” 

“ Who saw Giles kick Ben?” 

The parties were about equally divided in 
popularity, and amid the cries of “I did” and | 
ida’ ” the poor pedagogue found it difficult to 
discover the truth. At length, all was recon- 
ciled and made plain by the testimony of one 
who cries out, “‘ Master, I see all how it was. 
Ben just kicked himself, and then tried to lay 
it to Giles.” This explanation seemed satis- 
factory to all parties ; they laughed heartily and 
were left with an admonition to behave them- 
selves. 

There is less incident in the reading of the 
second and third classes, the first class “ tend- 
ing to writen” in the mean time. Scribble, 
scribble it goes, with occasional shouts of mend 
my pen,” “John’s joggling,” &c. In about 
half an hour one makes a discovery, and cries, 
“ Master, my ink’s froze,” and away he goes to 
the fire to ow it. Pleased with the warmth 
and conspicuousness of his station, he, with 
great composure, suffers his ink to boil for an- 
other half hour. Not daring to delay longer 


for fear of the frown of his master, who has by 
this time completed the copies of the day, and 
begins to look around, he guards his face from 
the flaming embers with one hand, and seizes 
with the other the inkstand, which is now at 
a temperature equal to boiling water. 

“ Gaul darn the inkstand,” is the involuntary 
exclamation of the young writer. 

“ What is that you said ?” 

“ T said as how the inkstand is hot.” 

“ That is not what you said—come here, give 
me your hand:” crack, crack, crack goes the 
ferule, “ There, that was for swearing.” Crack, 
crack, crack again, “ That was for lying; go to 
your seat.” 

After this exploit there is silence for nearly 
half an hour. At Jength some urchin breaks the 
monotony by a dexterous discharge of a bullet 
of soaked and chewed paper, which takes effect 
on the nose of one of the opposite side of the 
house. This is a signal to recommence opera- 
tions. The whispering becomes louder; the 
complaints of “ crowdin” thicken; till at last 
an open explosion, it should seem, is prevented 
by only, “ boys may go out,” bursting from the 
lips of the master. Books are closed, inkstands 
overturned, toes trodden upon, curses not loud 
but deep, uttered; at last, there is silence in the 
house and peace for the master; for girls, for 
the most part, as every pedagogue will testify, 
are a peaceable, quiet race. By and by the 
boys must come in, and then there is a glorious 
time of crowding round the fire. At length 
there is a degree of quiet till some long-necked 
fellow is curious to know how it looks up chim- 
ney, and while taking the position necessary to 
determine that important fact, his neighbour 
gives him a tilt that brings the line of gravity 
without the base, and to avoid falling on the 
now quiet embers, he seizes on the coat of his 
neighbour, when a “darn you, let go,” and a 
jerk in the opposite direction, restores him to his 
perpendicularity, and at the expense of the coat. 

. “ Jim’s been tearin’ my coat.” 

“ Master, he tore it himself. I just took hold 

on him, and he twiched and tore it.” 
.“ Take your seats, all of you,” thunders the 
magister. 
ell, the girls in, and all seated, again the 
process of instruction recommences. In the 
first case, the course was from the eldest even 
unto the least, now the beginning is with the 
least, and so working upwards to the greatest, 
spelling only being substituted for reading in 

e first and intial classes. 

The youngest toddler comes to read: 

* What is that?” No answer. 

“It’s A—say A.” 

“ A—y,” says the toddler, looking at the four 
points of the compass, and so on to the end of 
the alphabet. 

The remaining exercises are in considerable 
more order, for when the command, “ First 
class take your places to spell,” is uttered, the 
master is seated, or standing in full view, and 
there is no opportunity for a repetition of the 
exploits of the morning. By and by, the joyful 
sentence “school’s dismiss’d,” is heard, and 
then perfect happiness is felt, if there is any 
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such thing on earth. Now, as I said before, I 
grieve at the extinction of those schools, for it 
will be seen that they were the very nurseries 
of happiness. It was there I acquired my irre- 


sistible propensity to laugh at every thing save 
old age and religion, and there is no estimating 
the value of such an acquizition. 

If I thought there was any part of the land safe 


from the sophisticating invasion of steamboats 
and railroads and newspapers and orators, I would 
retire thither and establish a school on the old 
plan, and thus live over my early days. But 
the age of chivalry is gone, and that of high- 
schools, institutes, and practicalities is come. 
You can scarcely distinguish a schoolmaster 
now from an ordinary man. 
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STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF L.E.L. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING THE CONFIRMATION OF THE RUMOUR THAT MISS LANDON, OR MRS, 
M’LEAN, HAD DIED AT CAPE TOWN, AFRICA. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Anp thou art gone! The bridal rose 
Fresh on thy laurelled head— 

A land of new, wild, wondrous scenes 
Before thy fancy spread— 

Song on thy lip—it cannot be! 
I scarce believe thee dead. 


“ Bring flowers! pale flowers !”—but who for thee 
An offering meet can bring ? 

Who paint thy Muse, like Huma bright, 
Forever on the wing ? 

Or wake the tones that thrill’d the soul, 
Pour’d from thy lyre’s full string. 


They say thy heart’s warm buds of hope 
Had never felt a blight ; 
That ’mid gay throngs, in festive hall, 
Thy step was ever light— 
At gatherings round the social hearth 
one wore a smile more bright. 


And yet upon thy world of song 
Dark shadows always sleep; 

The beings by thy fancy formed, 
Seem only born to weep— 

Why did thy soul’s sweet fountains pour 
A tide of grief so deep? 


Was the prophetic shadow cast 
By Afric’s land of gloom, 

That thus thy genius ever link’d 
The poison with the bloom ? 


And ’mid the fairest flowers of bliss 
Still reared the lonely tomb ? 


In vain we search for thought’s deep source, 
Its mystery none may tell ; 

We only know thy dreams were sad, 
And thus it hath befel, 

That Love’s bright wreath crown’d thee for Death! 
Dark fate—and yet “*’tis well!” 


Ay, well for thee ;—thy strength had failed 
To bear the exile’s chain, 

The weary, pining, home-sick lot, 
Which withers heart and brain ; 

And He, who framed thy soul’s fine pulse, 
In mercy spared the pain. 


And while we mourn a “ Pleiad lost,” 
From out Mind’s brilliant sky ; 

A Lyre unstruag, whose “ charmed chords” 
Breathed strains that ne’er can die. 

Give us, O, God! the faith which sees 
The spirit’s Home on high. 


Sweet Minstrel of the Heart, farewell— 
How many grieve for thee! 
What kings could ne’er command is thine, 
Love's tribute from the Free— 
While flowers bloom, stars deck the sky, 
And mourners weep and lovers sigh, 
Thou wilt remembered be! 
Boston. 
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FOR AN 


ALBUM. 


Is there a leaf can fade or die 
Unnoticed by his watchful eye?—H. K. White. 


Waite for your Album! well I may— 
To please 7 is a virtuous aim; 
Yet, you will frown on such a lay 
As I, unaided, know to frame. 
Still, any look from you repays 
Severer toil than mine can be; 
Then listen to what Wisdom says, 
Nor prize it less though spoke by me. 
Comprised in two short words they lie— 
All council for this mortal state— 
No burden to the memory, 
And they are these, to Love and Hate. 


Love whom? love what? I hear you say— 
Love Truth, and Him who is the way; 
And life itself—that life divine, 

Ah, may its holiness be thine! 

No purer flame can warm the breast— 
No higher joy possess the blest, 

And with that Love associate Hate 
Implacable and fixed as fate. 

Hate sin in every form it wears, 

Nor least when fairest it appears. 

And calm thy life, or tempest driven, 


Remember this—his love is Heaven. J. A.M. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


In the Medico-Chirurgical Review, No. 68, 
which only very recently attracted my attention, 
there is a review of a work called “ Vital Sta- 
tistics.” In a note, the editor has the following 
malignant remarks: 

“ We can add as a fact, that a large and ably 
conducted Life Assurance Company in London, 
has met with its greatest losses on female lives. 
It has had no inducement to lower the rates of 
insurance on these lives. On the contrary it 
would willingly reject all insurance on womer 
and but for the loss of business, and the odium 
which such a singularity might entail on it, it 
is far from impossible that such a step would 
be taken, It is possible that many circum- 
stances contribute to diminish the value of in- 
sured female lives. The preliminary examina- 
tions of a woman’s state of health, can seldom 
be so searching as that of a man’s. Women do 
not scruple to deceive, and a pructical ac- 
quaintance with their habits and their conduct, 
establishes the conviction, that in all classes, 
they possess a feebler sense of the obligations 
of truth in the ordinary business of life than 
men have. Why this should be, we leave to 
the casuists to determine. Assurance Compa- 
nies have discovered that it is so.” 

I have placed the offensive paragraph in 
Italics, that it may be seen in connexion with 
the rest of the remarks. A more brutal attack 
on women cannot well be imagined. I cannot 
believe that Dr. Johnson utters this libel in 
sober earnestness. He must know it to be a 
grossly malignant falsehood, and of a most cow- 
ardly nature. There can be no other way of 
accounting for it than to suppose it has been 
his misfortune to associate with women of a low 
scale of morals. No man with a tender reve- 
rence for his mother—a warm, generous affec- 
tion for a sister, or a spring-like home feeling 
for the friends of his youth with whom he has 
danced and sung in early life, and for whom he 
has held the prayer book in church, could ever 
have disgraced his manhood by so foul an accu- 
sation. 

Dr. Johnson speaks without qualification. He 
distinctly says that “women do not scruple to 
deceive.” He does not confine himself to their 
conduct when in collision with Life Assurance 
Companies; had he done so, his remarks might 
have passed unnoticed. Lest it may be sup- 
posed that he makes some reservation, he adds, 
“and a practical acquaintance with their habits 
and their conduct, establishes the conviction, 
that in all classes they possess a feebler sense 
of the obligations of truth in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life than men have.” 

If the Medico-Chirurgical Review were an 
ephemeral work, got up for some flimsy politico- 
economy purpose, I should never have thought 
it incumbent on me to hold the editor up to 
public scorn. But it is a work of a grave charac- 
ter, and they who give it publicity are in a high 
and responsible situation. The moral sense has 
to be consulted and guarded as well as the phy- 


sical, and what is of the greatest importance, 
the sensibilities of the young are to be carefully 
awakened and fostered, and this is as much 
within the province of a medical work of this 
kind as in a moral essay—hear what Dr. John- 
son himself says in the 73d number of his re- 
view when noticing a work called “ The Reform 
of Prisons and of Criminals.” 

“ The title of this little pamphlet may induce 
many of our readers to suppose that the work 
can have little to do with the practice of medi- 
cine. But this supposition would be erroneous. 
The study and the practice of medicine includes 
almost every thing that affects the morals and 
the happiness, as well as the health of the com- 
munity. All come within the pale of the me- 
dical philosopher’s contemplation and influence. 
The medical man mixes with all classes of so- 
ciety; and being considered as a person of edu- 
cation, and well acquainted with human nature, 
his opinions are listened to with respect, and 
treasured up with care.” 

We have therefore Dr. Johnson’s warrant in 
stating, as I have done, that his office is to guard 
the morals of the young. A medical review is 
established principally for the instruction of 
young men—young practitioners. To give 
these young men such a degrading view of the 
moral principles of those whom they are bound 
to reverence, love, and respect, is one of the 
basest acts of which a man can be guilty, and 
deserves severe rebuke. If an American re- 
viewer were to give utterance to so foul a libel, 

ainst so defenceless a portion of the commu- 
nity as women—a libel which strikes at the 
root of domestic happiness and public security— 
he would be universally despised for his cow- 
ardice and baseness, whatever might be his 
talents. 

I shall not undertake to prove that women 
possess as delicate a perception of truth as men 
have; there is scarcely a man who would re- 
quire such proof. I feel assured that even in 
London, where Doctor Johnson has this practi- 
cal acquaintance with women, there are many 
men who would spurn the writer of such an 
unfounded calumny. There is still manly feel- 
ing enough there, to make that particular “ Life 
Assurance Company fear both odium and loss 
of business,” should it be known that they con- 
sider all women, of all classes liars, even in the 
ordinary business of life. Excepting Dr. 
Johnson, editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, and some of the hard characters of that 
London Life Assurance Company, there is no 
other writer, nor no other set of men, certainly 
none within the present century, who would 
utter such unmerited abuse. No one of the 


present day, in balancing the moral qualifica- 
tions of both sexes, would let the scales prepon- 
derate on the side of the men, when the subject 
was that of truth. 

But the reviewer is, after all, to be pitied. 
When we look around and see the great influ- 
ence that women possess, all owing to high 
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moral culture, overcoming the difficulties and 
disabilities under which they laboured for so 
many centuries, by high minded virtuous en- 
durance—when we see how quietly they con- 
duct themselves, now that they have attained 
the limits which nature assigned them—for 
with the wild, unnatural theories of “ unsexed 
females,” they have no communion—when we 
see all this, and feel that owing to woman’s 
virtuous influence, man has become more hu- 
man, and consequently, more moral, we cannot 
but pity Dr. Johnson that such knowledge comes 
not to him. By what fatality has he been 
doomed to live yo from the good and the 
virtuous, of the fairest and most interesting 
of God’s creation, and dwell with the depraved! 

Perhaps he was an orphan, and fell into 
mercenary hands—perhaps, which is hard to 
believe, his mother had but slender notions of 
maternal obligations. If, according to him, all 
women of all classes are liars, then must his 
mother—but I cannot shock my own feelings to 
speak thus of the mother, even of Dr. Johnson, 
sweeping as has been his accusation. 

Has the man a sister; was her life made up 
of petty lies in her ordinary intercourse with 
himt Has he no confidence in his wife—mon- 
strous!—has this man a wife—was she a pre- 
varicator? Did she screen herself by falsehood 
to escape from the doubting, exacting, unrea- 
sonable, and tyrannical temper of her husband? 
Has Dr. Johnson such a character? Does he 
imbibe this degraded opinion from a knowledge 
of his own daughters’ habits and conduct; for 
he speaks of a practical acquaintance with 
women, and he includes all classes. Ah, such 
a slanderer should have no daughters. 

Were the Medico-Chirurgical Review to fall 
into the hands of a man who enjoys in his old 
age the great happiness of seeing still at his 
side the same tender and affectionate wife that 
Heaven blessed him with in his youth; would 
he not blush with resentment at the base libel 
that he may, perchance, be reading aloud to 
hert Could he read it aloud? ill he say, 
that she who has loved him in good report— 
who encouraged him in his early struggles for 
independence—who deeply sympathized in all 
his sorrows and vexations, of which a man has 
many—who was the friend of his friend, and 
the enemy of his enemy—the safe repository 
of all his thoughts—the careful guardian of his 
honour—the mother of his children—she, who 
after so long a term, still sits by him with the 
same true heart and affectionate smile as in the 
days of her youth—was she to be stigmatized 
as possessing a feebler sense of the obligations 
of truth in the ordinary business of life than he 
had! Was such a woman to be classed with 
those unfortunate females with whom Dr. John- 
son was compelled to associate—with his wo- 
men! 

_If the editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view ever chance to meet with this paper and 
reads these expressions of honest indignation, 
he may seek to qualify his remarks. But he 
cannot do it, he has been too explicit, and in so 
doing has seriously injured his reputation. The 
editors of the British and Foreign Medical Re- 


view, with whom he has picked a quarrel, could 
not injure him in the estimation of the public 
half so much as he has done himself. He shows 
how unfit he is to inspire the youth of his coun- 
try with high and chivalrous sentiments towards 
women. Let me remind him that this is as 
essential a part of his editorial duty as to in- 
struct them how to preserve the health and 
strengthen the organic structure of these very 
women for whom he expresses such unmitiga- 
ted contempt. 

On an attentive consideration of the offensive 
article, it appears to show on the face of it, that 
there had been a quarrel between him and the 
women of his household, and that they got the 
better of him. He revenges himself, therefore, 
by slandering the whole sex. Every stroke of 
his pen shows him to be a man of violent pas- 
sions, one who can bear no reproof, however 
gentle and merited. Only look at the intem- 
perate letter to Drs. Forbes and Connoly in the 
July number of the present year, 1838. But 
with that quarrel], or rather with his abuse of 
those "Pag eng I have nothing to do; I state 
it to show how utterly unfit Dr. Johnson is to 
give a correct, impartial view of any work or 
system, if his mind is prejudiced against the 
author. His opinion on the ordinary topics of 
the sciences, over which an editor may be said 
to preside, cannot be received without hesita- 
tion, and in the end the review itself will lose 
the respect of the public. Doctor Johnson you 
must eat your words. 

The time has arrived, happily for the world, 
when a woman’s voice can be heard in her own 
defence. She knows that she is entitled to 
respect, and she will exact it. Is not a woman 
entrusted with the care of children! All their 
young life is passed under the care of those 
who have, according to Dr. Johnson’s creed, but 
feeble notions of truth. If they are radically 
liars, why entrust them with so precious a 
charge—but I am speaking as if there were 
others in the world who thought so meanly of 
women as the editor of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. 

I say it again, that women are not going to let 
so prominent a man as Dr. Johnson—prominent 
as the editor of a respectable review, and pro- 
minent (as the programme states) as “ physician 
extraordinary to the King of Great Britain”— 
they are not going to suffer him to trample 
them under foot, like a noxious weed. They 
will not permit him to brand the whole sex as 
liars, because he is suffering through a want*of 
sound moral culture in his own family. 

Sensible women consider themselves as hav- 
ing attained the ultimatum of their wishes. As 
this does not interfere with a man’s prerogative 
or privileges, but adds strength to the social 
compact, they should be protected in their 
rights and be allowed still further to elevate 
their moral nature. This will the better enable 
them to perform their duties—and these duties, 
what are they? Every man who is a husband 
and a father knows how arduous their duties 
are, and that his own labours, whatever may be 
his occupation, cannot in magnitude compete 
with them. 
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As long as women remain quietly within the 
ey that nature has pointed out for them, they 
uld be defended from the assaults of the 
cowardly—cowards, who strike, because they 
depend on the weakness of those that they at- 
tack. The more highly women are educated, 
intellectually educated, the less do they covet 
masculine occupations. They view all without 
their own sphere, as mere drudgery, and better 
suited to men’s stronger and coarser nature. 


There, in the quiet of their useful life, I will 
leave them, trusting that they will never again 
aspire to be any thing more than good wives, 
mothers, and humble Christians; and that they 
will never suffer an attack on the character of 
their sex to unrebuked. They may be 
assured that the harmony of the whole moral 
system — on the respectful consideration 
with which they are regarded. A. 

New York. 
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ON LEAVING LUNDIE-HOUSE* 


Dear land of the rock and the mountain, farewell! 
Dear will it be to me while I have breath, 
For there, in their bloom and their purity dwell, 
The treasures my spirit shall love after death. 
And oh, may the germ of each virtue I cherish’d, 
Take root in their heart with a vigour divine, 
With the pure beams of truth may their spring- 
time be nourish’d, 


SCOTLAND. 


And their summer of life in serene beauty shine. 
And when Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 


are past, ’ 
When their bloom, and their graces, and energies 


wane, 
And life’s silver chord shall he loosened at last, 
May their spirits be summon’d with angels to 

reign! : 


* The seat of Viscount Duncan, 
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‘* Lapy, thy sire’s proud halls are bright, 

And they call for thee this festive night— 

But why in this latticed jessamine bower 

Dost thou waste thus alone the evening hour? 
The cold, damp winds sigh mournfully here, 
And thy pale cheek is wet with sorrow’s tear.” 


“ Oh, sweetly the stars in silence look down, 
And tell me of heaven with whispering tone— 
And reckless of aught, my vigils I’ll keep, 
Tho’ the dews of night on my roses sleep; 

* My heart has no union with glittering mirth, 
And my hopes have faded away from earth.” 


“ Oh, lady, the flowers are not of thy dreams, 
Or the stars in their holiest, purest gleams— 
Thy heart and thy thoughts in the deep blue 


sea 
Are wandering far with the faithless and free ; 
The leaf of the wood—the wave of the main 
Will cease to change ere thou meet him again.” 


“I know—I know that we meet not here, 
Yet his memory lives in my heart as dear— 
In the clime of the East the waters lave 
The rest his country denied him—a grave! 


Would ye wring the fond heart in its deep, dark 


grief, 
Then say his love, as the rose-reign, was brief.” 


“ Ay, he told thee when bidding adieu to the Rhine, 
That he sought the war field of Palestine— 

But in France, sunny France, he lingers yet, 

The same happy knight as when first ye met; 
Then with thy love be its memory past, 

The remembrance as worthless from thee cast; 

At the shrine where angels might humbly adore, 
I kneel, and thy pure affection implore.” 


“Would ye seek to win my heart, by speaking 
Lightly of him for whom it is breaking ?— 
Away! I would spurn thee tho’ ei crowned, 
And thy name by the heralds echoed round— 
Away, and let me weep alone 

For my lover lost, and my hopes o’erthrown.” 


But the knight threw aside his scarf and crest, 
And the lady’s hand to his lip he pressed— 
And he murmured in accents soft, I ween, 

“ My own—my own dear Geraldine !— 

Be unto me ever as at this hour, 

And deeply I'll bless thy latticed bower.” 


pbb det 





CORINNA, 


A poetess, was born at Thebes, or according 
to some writers at T’ She was distin- 
guished for her skill in lyric verse, as well as 
remarkable for her personal attractions. She 
was the rival of Pindar, while he was in the 
prime of his youth and in the zenith of his fame, 
and gained a victory over him, according to 
some Greek writers no Jess than five times, but 
all that she did so once. She wrote in 
olic dialect, which it is said gave her a great 
advantage over Pindar, who wrote in the iC, 


particularly as she had an Molic auditory. She 
was not vain of her success, for she gave Pindar 
some wholesome criticism upon moderating the 
ardor of his imagination. Most of her produc- 
tions have been lost in the lapse of ages; a few 
fragments only have survived, but enough to 
show what was the power of her abilities, and 
of her mastery over rhythm. Even Pindar has 
been but little more fortunate, for but a small 
portion of his poetry is extant, 
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WHO IS HAPP Y!—(conrinven.) 


BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 


A young relation of Mr. De Lacy’s became 
an orphan, and by the death of his parents was 
left destitute and homeless. My husband, rigid 
in his ideas of duty, determined to adopt and 
provide for his relative. He became an inmate 
of our family; he was about my age, and was 
received in the family as a brother. Placed in 
this character and situation, I treated him with 
the kindness and frankness such relationship 
was calculated to inspire. He was not hand- 
some, but he was interesting. He was not 
distinguished by intellectual endowments, or 
personal graces, but his extreme tenderness of 
disposition, and acuteness of sensibility, gave a 
refinement and delicacy to his manners, which 
generally is the result of a highly cultivated 
mind. A tincture of reynwie ¥ added to his 
natural diffidence, could not fail of exciting a 
tenderer interest, than a stronger or more self- 
sustained character would have done. Grati- 
tude to his benefactor, he felt to a painful de- 
gree; and sought by the most assiduous and 
unremitting attentions to discharge some portion 
of the obligations which oppressed him. His 
relative afforded him few opportunities of evinc- 
ing his grateful feelings; for my husband, suffi- 
cient to himself, seemed as little desirous of 
receiving, as he was attentive in paying, those 
small, but kind assiduities, which constitute the 
language of sentiment; he lived apart from, and 
I may say above others; and, steadily, loftily, 
and alone, pursued the path he had chosen, with 
a mind so fixed on higher objects, as to be in- 
different to the little pains and pleasures of 
private life. 

It was natural for the young man, thus re- 
pelled by the coldness of his relative, to turn 
those attentions, prompted by gratitude, to the 
wife and child of his benefactor. But there was 
no reflection or calculation in this conduct—it 
was the instinct of a tender heart, full to over- 
flowing. 

Domestic in his habits, pure and simple in 
his tastes, and naturally fond of children, he 
was never tempted to look abroad for pleasures, 
since al] he desired were found at home. Even 
had this not been the bias of his disposition, the 
governing sentiment of his soul would have 
prompted him to devote his time to the family 
into which he had been so generously adopted. 
At any rate, he could not but love my little 
Clara. This darling child had now become my 
inseparable companion—no longer confined to 
the nursery, but the delight and plaything, and 
I may say, the pride and ornament of the par- 
lour—for what was there I was so proud of ex- 
hibiting, as my beauteous Clara? Yes, her 
infantine loveliness made her the admiration, 
and her good humour and vivacity, the delight 
of all our visiters. 

Even her father used sometimes to be drawn 
from his abstraction, and would pat her head 
and kiss her cheek: but, if encouraged by this 
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degree of notice, she attempted to climb his 
knee or prattle, he would gently push her back, 
saying, “ Away, little one, you disturb me.”— 
How could he resist her winning wayst—Ed- 
ward, on the contrary, never entered the room 
without catching her in his arms, and lavishing 
on her the fondest caresses. He would play 
with her for hours together; sugar plumbs and 
toys were always in his pockets, which he 
taught her to search; I should have grown jea- 
lous of the dear child’s excessive fondness for 
him, had not my maternal love been so much 
gratified by his devotion to her. 

When I walked, Edward walked with me, 
while the nurse followed with the child. When 
at home, his own engagements were given up 
that he might read to me, or play with Clara. 

How often during the long twilight of winter 
evenings—fire-light, I should rather say—have 
we both saf on the carpet and amused the dear 
child, or while I played on the piano, he would 
dance with her; and when the nurse came to 
take her to bed, to humour the petted darling, 
he would himself carry her to the nursery door, 
or at other times walk her to sleep in his arms. 
Kindness to a child is the readiest way to a 
mother’s heart, and to such an one as mine, it 
was a short and easy way. 

My home was no longer desolate—affection 
and sympathy were now its inmates. I suffered 
not from that aching void which had so long 
gnawed upon my heart, like hunger on the 
famished wretch; it was now full to overflowing 
of kind and gracious feelings. I made another 
happy. Delightful consciousness! The happi- 
ness that beamed from Edward’s face, was to 
my long chilled and darkened soul, like the 
summer’s sun, after a dreary winter, 

Every faculty seemed to revive under the 
animating influence of cordial sympathy. In- 
tellectual pleasures were eagerly pursued, as I 
ardently desired the improvement of this amia- 
ble young man. I had now a motive for select- 
ing and reading the best and most useful works, 
and soon felt the beneficial effect on my own 
mind, though the motive of my choice had only 
been the improvement of his. 

Where were now that lassitude, restlessness, 
and dissatisfaction, that had made my life a 
burden heavy to be borne? The awakened 
activity of thought and feeling gave wings to 
those hours, that hitherto had crept so wearily 
along. 

Ah, my husband, had I been necessary- to 
your happiness, there would never have been 
a deficiency in my own. The consciousness 
of pleasing imparts the power to please, whilst 
a failure so to do, destroys not only the power, 
but the motive which impelled endeavour. The 
moral, is like the material world—warmth ex- 
pands—cold contracts. The revivifying effects 
of spring are not more obvious on the earth 
which it clothes in verdure and flowers, than 
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the benign influence of affection on my dispo- 
sition, which it restored to cheerfulness and 
activity. 

But this renovated felicity was not of long 
duration. My child was seized with a sudden 
illness which threatened its life. During five 
nights and five days, I never closed my eyes, or 
withdrew them from the face of the precious 
sufferer. 

Every morning before my husband went out, 
every night before he retired to his chamber, 
he would come and stand beside her, feel her 
pulse, inquire what prescriptions had been made, 
then bidding me good night, advise me to be 
calm and control my feelings. How strange was 
the contrast offered by Edward’s unwearying 
solicitude and attention. A spectator, ignorant 
of the truth, would have taken him for the fa- 
ther of the dear little creature. For hours 
would he kneel by her bedside and soothe her 
restlessness—administer her medicine, and 
smooth her pillow. 

During ler convalescence, she, like all chil- 
dren, was wayward and fretful. With what 
gentleness, what patience and kindness, did 
this amiable friend attend on her. For hours 
and hours.would he carry her in his arms, and 
garess and amuse her. It was not in human 
nature to resist the influence of such goodness. 
It was a brother’s love—at least, it was with a 
sister’s purity! I will acknowledge that the 
comparison of his to my husband’s conduct at 
this — often forced itself on my mind, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. I 
should have controlled my thoughts, and not 
allowed them to dwell on this painful subject. 
Such a comparison was worse than useless. It 
excited too much irritation against one—too 
grateful a tenderness for the other. I struggled 
against these feelings aud argued against my 
own convictions. But facts were stronger than 
arguments, and feelings stronger than either. 

t no human being, but woman least of all, 
depend on their own strength of resolution to 
resist Sontelanraneaale when it comes 
clothed in the garb of innocence—assuming the 
form of friendship, and accompanied with qua- 
lities congenial with our own dispositions, or 
such as we respect and admire. ere vice to 
appear in its own hideous form, it would never 
be dangerous. It is, when wearing the sem- 
blance of virtue, that we yield to its allurements. 
With what specious pretences and seductive 
motives does the deceitful heart excuse its wan- 
derings from the strait and narrow way of duty. 
The diverging paths are strewed with snch fair 
flowers that we respect not the snares that lurk 
beneath. 

Of all the petitions contained in the prayer 
taught. us by the blessed Jesus, there is none 
we should oftener repeat than deliver us from 
temptation. He knew our nature, and wherein 
our greatest danger consisted. 

Oh, guard against temptation, however sweet 
its voice, or lovely its form. In avoidance alone 
is safety. The strongest are sometimes weak— 
the bravest have quailed before danger—the 
most determined, at times, have been irreso- 
lute—the most virtuous have erred. 


No one knows himself until he is tried. 

Peter denied his Lord. With all the fervent 
zeal, the daring intrepidity, that impelled him 
to risk his life in his master’s defence, he 
could not resist the imputed shame of being the 
follower of the insulted and persecuted Jesus. 
After such an example of frailty, who dare con- 
fide in themselves? 

For a long while I suspected not that I or 
my young friend were in any danger; and when 
the suspicion was awakened, I felt a pride in 
braving it, recollecting what I had both heard 
and read, that no woman could be called virtu- 
ous, until her virtue had been tried. I rejoiced 
that mine should be put to the test, in order to 
enjoy the pride of triumph. 

Dangerous experiment! Seldom made with 
impunity, and never without suffering. But [ 
did gain the victory—thanks, most humble 
thanks to that superintending providence who 
watched over, and guided me through the perils 
which I had so rashly dared. Not to me—not 
to me is the merit due. 

In the dreadful conflict between passion and 
duty, I must have fallen, had not the felt pre- 
sence of a heart-searching and all-seeing re- 
strained and governed my most secret actions— 
governed them, when human laws and human 
motives had lost their controlling influence. 

Yes, I came off conqueror; but it was a con- 
quest that cost me my peace—my health—al- 
most my life—for I was brought to the very 
verge of the grave. 

And my poor, unhappy friend !—But for me 
he might have been happy and affluent. His 
sole dependence was on fe benefactor, and in 
leaving him, he sacrificed all his bright pros- 

ts, and went forth from a sheltering roof, 
into a cold, unfriendly world. But duty required 
the sacrifice, and he did not hesitate to make it. 

Would that I could deter others from running 
the same risk I did. To accomplish such a 
purpose, I would tear open the wounds that 
time has long since healed—I would describe 
the restless hours—the wakeful nights—the 
dark ay per tiery stormy feelings—the acute 
anguish I endured. I would, in short, describe 
the conflicts that distracted me, and compared 
to which, the state in which I had long lan- 
— might have been deemed happiness. 

rievances inflicted by the faults of others, are 
light in comparison with those inflicted by our 
own errors. Conscious purity and rectitude 
afford the mind a strong support under the 
pressure of injustice or unkindness, and diffuse 
a self-complacency, an inward peace, without 
which there can be no true enjoyment, however 
splendid the condition, or luxurious the plea- 
sures, or various the amusements the aaa can 
bestow. 

There is a bitterness in guilt that mingles 
with the sweetest draught she ever administers 
to her votaries—while in that of virtue, there 
is a sweetness which overpowers the bitterest 
drop that human sorrow can infuse in the cup 
of life. 

Yea, the indulgence of any dominant passion, 
though it Jead not to actual guilt, is fatal to the 
bosom’s peace. But where there is an accusing 
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conscience, an internal conviction of error— 
doubt and dread prevail—a sense of degradation 
so humiliating and painful, that the esteem and 
admiration of society afford no relief. 

At least, such was my experience. My ex- 
terior of life was unchanged—I still possessed 
the esteem and respect of society; not a cloud 
obscured the sunshine of fortune. But beneath 
this brilliant surface, all was dark and stormy. 
Oh, the torture of covering a breaking heart 
with a smiling face! This could not be long 
endured. Yet, J did endure it for almost a year, 
and had I been called to deal with a less gene- 
rous nature than my friend’s, God only knows 
how the conflict would have ended. We had 
reached the verge of a precipice—had either 
of us advanced a step further, it would have 
been fatal to both. But we loved virtue—we 
abhorred vice, and at this trying period, on dis- 
covering our danger, we recoiled—yes, with 
horror recoiled from the precipice on which we 
stood. In plainer language, we separated. I 
entreated, with tears and sobs entreated him to 
seek another home. He yielded, and became a 
self-banished man, a voluntary exile from all he 
held dear on earth, and left me innocent—but 
left me wretched. 

For many weeks afterwards, I lay, as it were 
between life anddeath. The physicians called 
my disease by twenty different names. They 
knew nothing about it; and if they had known, 
it would have been of no avail, they could have 
administered no remedy for a heart torn like 
mine. 

Youth, and a good constitution triumphed 
over this severe attack—I recovered. The 
raging fever left me, but in a state so languid, 
cold, and lethargic, as to deprive life of all in- 
terest and enjoyment. Yet, crowds of friends— 
visitants, rather—congratulated me on my res- 
toration to a life that was a burden—an almost 
unbearable burden. Even my child had lost its 

wer over my affections—they were benumbed, 
insensible, or buried in one absorbing object. 
Another sad and fatal effect of the tyranny of 
irregular and ungoverned feelings. 

During this period of listlessness and apathy, 
I was so incapable of discharging the duties of 
a mother, that my husband, cruelly, as I then 
thought, but most judiciously as I now think, 
insisted on sending my daughter from me. He 
placed her under the care of his aunt, a most 
excellent and kind woman. I] murmured, but 
I submitted, and sunk into a state of still deeper 
despondency. 

There is a strong analogy between the moral 
and materia! world, and when I looked upon a 
river swollen by torrents—its dark and perturb- 
ed waters rushing furiously along, overflowin 
and ravaging the banks it had once fertilized, 
I compared my heart to the scene of desolation. 

“Those turbid waters,” thought I, “ will 
subside and regain their transparency and gen- 
tle course; the ensuing season wil! restore 
beauty and fertility to its devastated banks ;— 
will the analogy hold throughout? Shall sere- 
nity and cheerfulness return to this wasted bo- 
som? Shall hope and joy ever bloom again ?” 


Yes, the analogy did hold good. Time, with 


its — power, restored tranquillity to my 
mind. ; 

My seclusion from society was attributed to 
the infirm state of my health, and my languor 
and dejection to the effects of debility. This 
repose and retirement, was almost enjoyment, 
after the storm of contending emotions through 
which I had passed. But, it was not allowed a 
long continuance. Every step my husband ad- 
vanced in the career of ambition, only impelled 
him onward; he had gained a high ascent, but 
aimed at a still higher. One mode to effect 
this purpose was, to mix more with society 
abroad, and to receive more company at home. 
I complied with his wishes, as in duty bound, 
and became a very slave to these new cares and 
projects. Entertainment followed entertain- 
ment—our hitherto select circle was opened to 
a promiscuous crowd. Our expenses were thus 
greatly increased without any correspondin 
enlargement of our income, and my husban 
was too just a man to live beyond his income: 
the consequence was, a retrenchment of home 
comforts in order to make the necessary display. 
Of course, many cares were added to my ma- 
nagement of domestic affairs, and much time 
unpleasantly consumed. None but those who 
have made the experiment can imagine how 
harassing. how irksome and wearisome such a 
life is—a life in perpetual warfare with our 
taste and inclination. 

Had I felt any interest in my husband’s 
views, had I been solicitous for his success, I 
should have found some satisfaction in making 
the exertions and sacrifices necessary to attain 
the desired object. But power and rank and 
wealth were equally indifferent to me; I had 
tasted all the pleasures the great world had to 
bestow; they had lost their power to charm, and 
I had formed habits in direct opposition to those 
a public station would require. The restless- 
ness of a dissatisfied mind, had now subsided 
into a settled melancholy. I desired solitude, 
and aimed only at oe The new 
scheme destroyed both. owever, I had no 
choice. Entertainments were given at home, 
and attended abroad. 

Indifferent himself to what are called the 
te of society, Mr. de Lacy, however, well 

new their attractive and conciliating power; 
and that the frivolities he despised, often proved 
effective means to further the aims of an am- 
bition, built upon popularity, the only basis on 
which, in our government, ambition can build. 

Good dinners, brilliant parties, flattering at- 
tentions, (and all the attentions of persons high 
in office are flattering,) courteous manners, go 
much farther than persons remote from the seat 
of government would imagine, in securing suc- 
cess to a political aspirant. Nor would it more 
readily be believed, that neglect of the most 
trifling civilities, such as an omitted invitation, 
or morning call unreturned, could change zea- 
lous partisans into personal enemies, and that 
the slightest inattention to wives or daughtere 
is as keenly resented, as negligence to them- 
selves. But this is a fact, and the wife of any 
candidate for office, holds a very responsible 
place, and may most effectually retard or ad- 
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vance the interests of her husband. And a most 
miserable and annoying slavery it is, to be sub- 
jected from morning to night to the petty cares 
and assiduities entailed by such a lite. Insen- 
sible as my husband himself was to any powers 
of pleasing I possessed, he was not ignorant of 
their attractive influence on others, and became 
desirous that my popular manners, as he term- 
ed them, should supply the deficiencies of his 
own, and unequivocally expressed his wish that 
I should make his house as agreeable as possi- 
ble, and his entertainments equal, if not supe- 
rior to those of his competitors. 

I will acknowledge that self-love was not 
averse to this design. I would have preferred 
retirement; but, forced again to appear on the 
stage, I could not but desire to appear to advan- 
tage—to act a distinguished, not a subordinate 
part in the great drama, toilsome, and weari- 
some, and exhausting as it might be. 

My dear friend, I am not telling you the story 
of a life, but making my confessions, and there- 
fore do not conceal the weaknesses and faults 
of my character. That love of distinction, 
which in men is called ambition, and in women 
vanity, in a greater or less degree dwells in 
every bosom. Who is there who feels not the 
pleasure of pleasing! Yes, even when the 
higher and stronger feelings of the heart are 
dead, self-love may sleep, but never dies. It is 
an all-pervading principle, and governs even 
the purest and most generous natures. On 
some occasion when a person reproached Hel- 
vetius for asserting, in his great work, the 
supremacy of this principle, “* Nonsense,” ex- 
claimed Madame du Deffand, “ he only confesses 
what all others endeavour to conceal.” I at- 
tempt no such concea]ment, but candidly con- 
fess that my self-love was gratified, and that 
the task imposed, was in consonance with my 
natural disposition—to be loved, admired, es- 
teemed. Alone, these desires seemed extin- 
guished, but social intercourse soon rekindled 
them, and in spite of all the irksome accompa- 
niments, of which I have complained, my new 
mode of life was not without its attractions, 
while the novelty lasted. Think not, however, 
in these efforts to conciliate good will, and win 
popularity, that the lofty mind of my husband 
could ever stoop to any thing base or servile— 
despising, as he himself did, the frivolities and 
vanities, “the pomp and circumstance” of high 
life, he was fully aware of their influence on 
common minds, and made use of them to govern 
men, as we use toys to govern children. 

Our house now became the resort of foreign- 
ers, statesmen, politicians of all parties, and 
citizens of all classes. Exclusiveness, once my 
pride, was turned out of doors; and the motley 

crowd admitted. It isa wretched system, but 
I suppose in a government like ours, an una- 
voidable one. 

I was more sought, more courted and flatter- 
ed than ever; not because I was more admired 
or esteemed, but because my husband had at- 
tained to a higher and more influential place, 
and might attain the highest; and those who 
songht to rise with him, and desired his favour, 
very naturally supposed they would accelerate 


, 


their design by propitiating .his wife, from a 
belief that I had a great influence over him. 
My pride did not allow me to contradict such 
an opinion, or to acknowledge to these appli- 
cants that the most insignificant among them 
had more influence than [ had. Yes, I was fool 
enough not to undeceive the multitude who 
hoped success through my interference. I was 
besieged with applications of all descriptions— 
from the poor slave who wished for emancipa- 
tion, the unhappy debtor, lying in prison, the 
condemned criminal, the broken merchant, or 
ruined spendthrift, seeking petty places, to the 
proud aspirant after foreign embassies or high 
office. 

I can truly say, that generally I was the 
greatest sufferer from the disappointment that 
ensued. My time was wasted and my spirits 
harassed, by listening to distress I could not 
relieve, and to my husband this host of appli- 
cants was an indescribable annoyance. Patron- 
age !—proud but empty word;—it promises a 
thousand times more than it gives. It promises 
friends, but makes enemies, since where one 
individual is gratified, hundreds are disappoint- 
ed, and only patrons know how much Jouder are 
the whispers of a hundred, than the acclaim of 
a solitary individual. 

Before one  fna had passed, I began to weary 
of this life. I was dazzled awhile by its glare, 
but the mind, like the eye, becomes soon accus- 
tomed to any degree of light. Distinction, 
power, influence, were gratifying to self-love, 
but on experiment I found them accompanied 
by pains and annoyances I had not counted on; 
the gloss had worn off, and the coarseness of the 
fabric became visible. 

The duties of society—duties truly !—viz. the 
the observances of etiquette—the cold conven- 
tional forms and ceremonies—the fatigue of vi- 
siting and being visited by hundreds, whom we 
neither know nor care for—the dullness and toil 
of formal entertainments in which there is as 
little mind as heart, soon became intolerably 
irksome; the more so, as my shattered nerves 
and enfeebled health, suffered extremely from 
crowds and late hours. To be obliged, sick or 
well, sad or gay, night after night and day af-er 
day, to go into company to which we are more 
than indifferent—above all, to have the manage- 
ment of an income inadequate to one’s station, 
to make a great appearance on small means, 
to be expected to be liberal and profuse, when 
it is scarcely possible to be just—these things, 
surely these things may be classed among the 
miseries of life. Yet, with what avidity are 
such situations sought? with what envy are 
their possessors looked upon by those ambitious 
of distinction? Little, ah, little do they know, 
who repine at being condemned to a humble 
fireside, and the narrow circle of home comforts, 
how wearisome and unsatisfactory is the lot 
they envy. 

In truth, it is not all gold that glitters, Could 
they penetrate into the private hours and pri- 
vate scenes of these envied great ones, as they 
call them, believe me, few would consent to 
exchange the quiet of a domestic, for the tur- 
moil of a public station. 
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Often have I watched my husband’s counte- 
nance, from thence to learn what was ing 
within his mind, and asked, “is he a happier 
man?’ If his countenance told .the truth, it 
answered in the negative. The placidity that 
once dwelt there, was now displaced by a care- 
worn expression; his manners were more ab- 
rupt, betraying an irritability of temper; his 
looks no longer open and cheerful, but scruti- 
nizing and par His conversation no longer 
frank and animated, but restrained, cautious, 
cold. In short, he was a changed man, and I 
decidedly think, a less happy one than he had 
been before his accession to office. 

In conversation with a friend on the object 
he then had in view, I heard him say, “It is 
not place, it is power I desire.” The power 
which place, and talents, and popularity could 
bestow, he possessed, and yet found himself un- 
able to realize his views and effect his objects, 
and consequently endured the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. 

Popularity! what a seductive phantom it is— 
how hard to win, how easily lost; depending on 
the caprice of a mob, that as eagerly hurl to the 

round, as they have raised to the skies, the 
idol they worshipped. 

Yet, it is for such ephemeral arid mutable 
things that wise men toil. No wonder, then, 


that weak women are seduced by their specious 
appearance. 

As for me, the dream was over—ambition’s 
spell was broken—my health and spirits were 


sinking beneath external splendour and internal 
misery—my daughter, I longed for my daugh- 
ter. In search of happiness, I had tried the 
pleasures of the world, the pride of life, amuse. 
ment, admiration, distinction—all by turns, and 
found them equally disappointing. Nothing 
would do without affection, for that I pined, for 
that I longed. My daughter! But I called for 
her in vain: I was told, and justly too, that it 
was more for her advantage to remain at school. 
We had already been separated for years; if 
years were added, would not all remembrance 
of her mother be effaced? A poor man’s wife 
would not have suffered what I did on this score. 
My daughter !—It was the sole anchor on which 
hope could sustain herself. 

was still young, a long futurity lay before 
me—with what objects could I occupy that 
dreary waste of years? I had lost that elasti- 
— of mind which resists the pressure of care 
and trouble—I had lost the charm of novelty 
which can lend to the most common-place things 
a lustre not their own—I had exhausted the 
interests of life, and I was still young! 

But I weary you, my friend. I would not 
so long have protracted this history of my in- 
ternal life, had it not been to prove, that the 
condition in which we are placed, is of little 
consequence—high or low, rich or poor, if its 
duties and pleasures are in consonance with our 
tastes and inclinations, we are happy-—if op- 
posed to them, we are miserable. 

In the conclusion of my narrative, this truth 
will be established—I longed for some change. 
Little did I imagine how soon a change would 
take place—an overwhelming one, which strip- 
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= me at once of every worldly advantage, and 
eft me to widowhood and poverty. 

After a short illness, my husband was sud- 
denly snatched from life. 

I know not how to describe my feelings— 
they were of so mixed and contradictory a kind. 
The shock was dreadful. The tenderness 
which I thought extinguished, was rekindled, 
while I supported his dying head on my bosom, 
and I wept over his lifeless form in an agony 
which sincere love only could have excited. 
Feelings of remorse mingled with those of sor- 
row—his every deficiency was forgotten, and I 
blamed myself as the cause of the unhappiness 
I had endured; his virtues and excellencies 
rose in strong contrast to my own faults, and I 
almost detested myself for having prized so 
little, a man so good and great. J felt unwor- 
thy of the blessings I had enjoyed, and thought 
if he could be restored to life, I should be re- 
stored to happiness. Such is the waywardness 
and inconsistency of human nature. 

Yet, after the violence of my first emotions 
had subsided, I felt like one who is suddenly 
released from prison, and the sensation of liber- 
ty, one of, the most delightful of sensations, soon 
became the predominate one. 

To leave scenes of which I was weary—to 
leave a crowd in which there were few, if any, 
for whom I cared—to leave a home, where I 
had never known the joys of home—to throw 
off the trammels of form and ceremony—to re- 
turn to my aged and beloved parents, to the 
scenes of my happy childhood—to be re-united 
to my daughter—oh, these were hopes which 
vanquished all regret. 

In losing my husband, I lost my whole sup- 
port ; for his private fortune had been expended 
in his long course of public service, and [ was 
left absolutely pennyless. 

“ What a wreck,” exclaimed those around 
me; “ poor woman, she is sadly to be pitied,” 
said one. “ She will never be able to survive 
such an accumulation of misfortunes,” said an- 
other. “T'o lose her husband, her fortune, her 
rank in society, to be obliged to quit a circle 
where she has so long shone as a star of the 
first magnitude, and to be buried in solitude and 
obscurity, she will certainly sink under such a 
load of misery.” 

So thought the misjudging world. They had 
envied and congratulated me when I deserved 
commiseration, and now condoled with me 
when I was content with my aasany 

Here closes that period of my life, whose 
surface glittered with the sunshine of prosperity, 
whilst beneath all was dark and dreary—and 
here commences that portion whose surface 
was obscured by the clouds of adversity, but 
whose interior was bright with renovated hope, 
elastic with recovered liberty, and glowing 
with warm affections. 

Such is the difference between what we are 
and what we seem to be. 

[To be Continued.} 
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Human foresight often leaves its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils. 
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“THE WIND’S LOW SIGH.” 






There’s sadness in the plaintive moan, 
Of the wind in the hush of night, 





Tuere’s a language in the winds that sigh 
Through the branches of the trees, 






















| 
, I pause and list as they wander by, When the light of beauty’s smile has flown, 
1, The spirits of the breeze! And the echoes of delight. 
And often in my saddest mood, Then from the forest’s deep recess, 
a I turn from the world away, These viewless heralds come, ' 
ii Alone, in the dim wood’s solitude, And speak to the soul in its loneliness, ' 
Where the wild winds are at play: From their cool, sequestered home. 
i And, as they murmur pleasantly, And there’s sadness in the tales they bring, 
From the depths of the greenwood lone, From memory’s silent shore, 
I deem their voices speak to me, Of the blossoms of youth’s happy spring, 
With a low and pleading tone. Whose sweetness now is o’er. 
: ‘ 
° It tells of the haunts of my happier hours, *Tis strange, that over the chords which lie 
Of the meadows green and fair, Within, so deep and still, 
Where the dew-drops glisten upon the flowers, The wandering wind as it passes by, 
As they sleep in the cool night air: Should waken what notes it will! 
I hear the music of the waves, The memories that have slept for ycars— 
With their never ceasing flow,’ The hopes save to us unknown— 
And see where the drooping willow laves These—as the present disappears, 
Its boughs in the depths below. Make all the past our own. 
There summer skies the clearest seem, Then wanderer—I welcome thee 
And dews the softest fall, . Who, can’st the past restore, 
The hallow’d spot of life’s early dream, Which, as it fast recedes from me 
The first, best home of all. I cherish more and more. P. 
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HOPE. 









Horr lightly sits on mortal brow, and tells Of Hope, and points to coming good. She says 










The good, the virtuous, of good to be To man, “ Be happy—look beyond the good 
4 Obtained, of pleasure tasted, happiness Or ill that present is, to fairer scenes; 
: Secured, and glory won. She points beyond And beauty made more bright, and light more 
ii The earth to regions fairer, scenes more blest ; fair.” 
i Where life, light, love, and beauty dwell alone. Hope cheers the sorrowful, and lends to grief 
| The path of life seems rough, and darkness hides _ Her strong yet silken wings on which to rise. 
Its beauty from the sight—then comes sweet Hope, She gilds the pathway to the tomb, and points 
And all is smooth and fair. Nature herself— To bliss—to Heaven beyond the skies! 
Whether when drest in green and deck’d with flow’rs, Sopuia. 
Or robed in garments light and cold, is full Philadelphia. 
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BY EBENEZER ELLIOT, OF ENGLAND. 









Kino Cynthia !—on my wakeful bed of care Aged, and wither’d by misfortune’s blight; 
Burst thou the — stream of thy soft light? Of home, of friends, of earthly blessings bare, 









Thou’lt find in me no shepherd young and fair Would’st thou to quiet lull m ubled breast, 
Like him* who sleeping am bewiteh’d thy By gentle spell of thy sweet holy walle? 
sight, O! lay me then, in tranced vision blest, 
And kisses lur’d from thee, so chaste and bright! On mountain summit or in desert isle ; 
am a wretch, the victim of despair, Some dreamy spot, in thy pale radiance drest-— 






* Endymion, From mau remote—there ever let me rest ! 
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LITERATURE, LADIES, AND LOVE. 
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BY J. JONES. 


LrreraturE in America—Ladies every- 
where—and Love mysterious: but, to treat the 
three-pronged subject scientifically, each point 
had better be considered separately, and then all 
mingled together in confusion. Literature in 
America !—ay, the soil and climate here, it is 
contended, are as fit for the growth of authors 
as any part of Europe; and what is more, (and 
fatal,) it is the best for the production of cotton 
and tobacco. It is the nature of the brute (man) 
to erect for himself a pedestal, on which to 
stand and overlook his fellows, if possible; and 
as every one who has‘a nose, and erect form, to 
indicate the genus homo, may inherit, or other- 
wise manceuvre his way into the possession of 
an estate, so each can build upa platform on 
his own premises, and exchange signals with 
all brother nabobs, and easily look with con- 
tempt on interloping philosophers and poets, 
who may be draggling through the miry swamp, 
in common with the sleek-faced digger of pota- 
toes. They have their carriages, champaign, 
and ruffled shirts, (alluding exclusively to 
males,) they have their etiquette, cards, and 
bowie knives. They ship their cotton and to- 
bacco, get their drafts cashed, and stand the 
lords of creation. Five hundred in every thou- 
sand may, in some measure, attain this distinc- 
tion: whereas, in literature, not more than one 
in two thousand can work his way to eminence. 
Therefore, the rich planter and opulent mer- 
chant, prefer horticulture, and adventure, to 
literature. The world is a raree show, as well 
as a stage: the strife is not only for conspicuous 
parts, but grand displays. Any fool may get 
enough to eat, and all the rest is for exhibition. 
Of course, then, every one embraces the best 
chance of success that offers: and he who would 
cast away the gold which the labour of his 
hands has acquired, to contend for the palm of 
literature, for which he has no brains, would 
be a double fool. Americans have more sense. 

Philip was a fair faced fellow, fancy struck, 
and poor. He had no wine to drink, and he read 
the poets: no carriage and servants, and he trudg- 
ed along the margin of the Schuylkill, on foot, 
meditating mighty things and scribbling poetry. 
He printed, but still found himself on foot, and 
what was worse, a hol@in his boot. Yet his 
dreams were bright, he laughed at his rags, and 
might long have remained well pleased, had it 
not been for a hint from his host, that his board 
must be ys Phil thought it not only disa- 
greeable, but absolutely degrading to be dunned; 
still the heartless host pertinaciously persisted, 
and poor Phil perceived that his condition was 
really perplexing, inasmuch as he had no stock 
in pocket, howsoever much fancy teemed in his 
head. He threw his promethean pen in the 
fire, and took up a mercantile one: his master 
was a millionaire, a legitimate aristocrat, as 
things go; his niche was furred round with 
beavers, and his badge, a badger’s tail. Phil 


sorrowed over his humiliating predicament, and 
with a sigh, commenced posting the books. 

One sultry afternoon, Mr. Otter returned 
earlier than usual from his daily peregrinations 
on ‘change, whence he was wont to repair, to 
glean intelligence ; and the twinkle of his little 
oppossum eyes, indicated that he had Jearned 
something of more than ordinary import. Phil 
heeded it not, but ever looked up to him, and 
down on his occupation, with utter, though 
concealed contempt. Phil pored over the ledger, 
and checked off the entries on the ponderous 
journal, with something Jike an indignant frown 
on his brow. Otter walked softly up behind 
him, and stood looking over his shoulder. 

“ Oh, that such a fate should be mine !” sigh- 
ed Phil. 

“* What’s that?” demanded Otter. 

“Hem!—hem! I have a cough—and was 
thinking I might be doomed to the consump- 
tion,” Phil replied, trembling, for on turning, he 
perceived a displeased expression on the swarthy 
features of Otter. 

“ You do look rather pale,” said Otter. 

“ True, sir; see how nervous I am—see how 
my pen shakes.” 

“T see—and keeping my books might soon 
kill you.” 

“Oh, no! I was ever so—I have been with 
you a week to-morrow, and I assure you I feel 
none the worse for it?” 

“ But I have observed a change in your com- 
plexion, and thought to speak to you this very 
day on the subject. No doubt you can do much 
better than keeping my books. I think I know 
a friend who will give you an easier employ- 
ment—” 

“Do you!’ I should be glad—when will he 
want me?” 

“He is not 
will know ina 

“ His name?” 

“ He does not wish his name mentioned until 
he concludes to take you.” 

“ Oh, it’s all an uncertainty, then! Never 
mind it, Mr. Otter, I'll make up my mind to be 
content where I am. Though I am pale, and 
have a slight cough, there is no pain in my 
my breast, but one—” 

“ What one’s that?” 

“T’Il tell you in confidence—but I don’t wish 
the boys about the store to know it. It’s this: 
I have a consciousness within, that I was de- 
signed for better things—” ‘ 

“ Designed for better things!” iterated Mr. 
Otter, in tones of thunder. “1 was told this very 
morning by Mr. Sligg, over the way, that you 
are in the habit of writing poetry! Now, sir— 
look at that ledger! Do you think Ill have my 
books kept in that manner? You dont write a 
business hand! it might do for sonnets—a lady’s 
album!—Get out, sir—go.”"—And poor Phil 
found himself standing on the pavement—and 


ples certain about it—he 
ew weeks.” 
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thus, soliloquized he: “Is literature encouraged 
in America. Though Otter can’t dictate an 
intelligible sentence himself, yet he is rich, and 
thus spurns a poet! Farewell to your coon pel- 
try, and inuskrat odour! I shall not contaminate 
myself in any of your counting rooms! No—I 
will leave the city—I will sojourn in the coun- 
try villages, as Goldsmith did. Ha, ha, ha! I 
have it—yes, I’]] instantly pawn my watch, pay 
my board, and set out, without receiving a cent 
from Otter for my week’s labour.” And the 
flighty fellow kept his word. 
hil next found himself — along the 

margin of a bright bay—the green leaves of the 
forest trees quivering in the fresh breeze, and 
the happy birds agg: he their inspiring notes 
from every bough. Phil resolved to become a 
country schoolmaster: his education was good, 
and he bore with him a few letters of intro- 
duction to the most influential farmers. He 
chuckled with the thoughts of a rural life, and 
determined to write poetry every Saturday. 

“I’m glad to see you, young man,” said Co- 
lonel , after glancing over his letter, “ but 
my friend states that you have a decided taste 
for literature—” 

“Yes; ‘and every one to his taste,’ as the 
saying goes,” responded Phil. 

“ But,” continued the Colonel, shaking his 
head, “ writing isa poor business—all poets are 





rT 

oe What of that, my dear sir? Wealth is not 
heaven, nor poverty hell. You are the lord of 
these broad lands, and that swarm of negroes 
singing in the barn yard, and in these consist 
your happiness: now, I am of a different caste, 
and enjoy more exquisite pleasure, in the con- 
templation of the beautiful wild flower in yon 
umbrageous dell, through which I just passed, 
than all your wealth could—” 

“Stop, sir!” interrupted the Colonel, “ you 
are an impertinent fool! Go, then, into the 
dell, and enjoy your pretty blossom! We want 
no crack brained scribblers in our neighbour- 
hood!”—Phil slept in the barn that night, his 
only companion a brindle cur, which wagged 
his tail, and laid down beside him. 

Now for the ladies. A lady will scream the 
loudest when a house is on fire: but she will 
rush the farthest into the flames to save a dar- 
ling child. A lady goes not to battle herself, 
but she sends many a gallant hero there: if she 
braves not the carnage of the field, yet her de- 
licate fingers fashion the silken banner, and her 
smiles inspire the soldier to defend it. Be the 
cause what it will, if the ladies espouse it, tri- 
umph is its destiny. As the oxen on the tread 
wheel is to the miller, so is man obedient to the 
sex. A secret spring is but touched, and they 
go, or stand still, as required. When the 
monster man is enraged, invoking direst impre- 
cations on all around, the soft silver tones of 
woman is a talisman, and his wrathful denun- 
ciations end with, “ The ladies—heaven bless 
them!” In the darkest hour of distress, they 
will endure the most, and hope the longest. 
When our country was endangered, it was a 


matron who fired her own mansion in its cause; 
and it inspired more confidence in the drooping 


soldiery, than an ordinary battle gained. A 
lady saved Rome, when—Ay, when Phil found 
himself turned into the street, and yet standing © 
before Mr. Otter’s door, his eye caught the 
glitter of a ring on his finger, and as he uncon- 
sciously put his hand in his pocket in search 
of coin, the cuff of his sleeve turned up, and he 
beheld a braid of hair on his wrist: these were 
keepsakes, from the hands of fair ladies, and he 
was cheered, and resolved never to immolate 
his genius on the altarof mammon. Here was 
another instance of the power of the sex: Phil 
despised old Otter, and all his thousands lent 
out and in bank, and cheerfully set off on foot, 
with a bundle on his back, thinking all the 
while of the approving smiles of the dear crea- 
tures. If he was weary at eve, and somewhat 
hungry, yet his slumber was peaceful on the 
sweet straw, and his faithful sentinel kept his 
feet warm. Heroines, in the vicissitudes of lite- 
rature! In future, it will justly be said that 
America owes more to the exertions of the 
ladies for the advancement of letters, than com- 
merce does to all the Otters in the world !— 
Zealous in the cause they espouse, (two or 
three females excepted) happy success is cer- 
tain, Whilst plodding merchants are making 
money, and ranting politicians striving to bam- 
boozle them out of it, ye are erecting a monu- 
ment in the Republic of Letters, more durable 
than the granite one in this city. A time will 
come, when husbands, brothers, and sons, will 
read the papers, and pay for them: will admire 
the works of native minds, and appreciate the 
moral of a well written tale—or they may look 
to have their heads incontinently broken, if 
there are any broomsticks in the land! And ye 
will do it!’ And when their eyes are open to 
duty and patriotism, and they shall prefer a 
song to a cigar, they will thank the sex for 
their reformation. When—ey, when the sun 
rose the next morning, Phil was roused by the 
tinkling of a guitar, and the beautiful Virginia, 
the Colonel’s lovely daughter, was sitting beside 
him, like another Miranda. 

“Is this a vision? Am I on earth? That 
song !”’—exclaimed Phil, sitting upright, and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“Tam your old boarding school acquaintance— 
you are on the barn straw, and the song is in 
this magazine, written by yourself,” replied the 
blushing girl, and her fingers again wandered 
over the strings. 

“Then you are yet my friend—even in ad- 
versity!” and Phil kj her hand in spite of 
resistance. 

“ Alas!” said she, “my father has ordered 
the servants not to permit you to come on the 
premises, and written to the neighbours re- 
questing that you may not be employed to teach 
their children !” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Phil, in a lively 
tone, “ what care I for his enmity, or the frowns 
of all the world, so you but smile approvingly! 
Lady, if you have any command to be executed— 
any thing whatever you wish to be done—tell 
me—with pleasure, I can even die—” 

“Die! you look weak and pale!” said she, 
and continued, unrolling her kerchief, “ I have 
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brought you this.”—And the provident Virginia 
handed him a leg of chicken, and a large biscuit. 
Tears came into Phil’s eyes, as he partook of 
the repast, and thought of his humiliating con- 
dition. When his breakfast was over, he rose 
abruptly, kissed the lady’s hand once more, and 
turned away in silence—for his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth. 

“* Will you thus depart, without even saying 
farewell?” inquired the gentle Virginia, in 
meek tones, her blushes giving way to livid 
paleness. 


Phil did depart without bidding her adieu— 
but she accompanied him—and the next week 
the papers gave a long account of a romantic 
runaway match. 


Virginia was the Colonel’s only daughter, 
and there was no one to play the piano, in her 
absence. Therefore, after storming a little, 
and laughing with his fox-hanting companions, 
at the odd affair, he became reconciled, and 
called the lovers home. 









FareweE tt, dearest Chesnut, I leave thee to-mor- 
row, 
In all the romance of my last promenade, 

Far hence to the sunny south—yet I would borrow 
One little day more for “ my beautiful maid.” 
Tho’ as strangers we passed and as strangers we 

parted, 
Each glance of my eye was a charm-draught to 


me, 
And her look that I caught was so sweet, so warm- 
hearted, 
I feel I could love her, who e’er she may be. 


But to-morrow must come—and for me thou must 
greet her, 

If that “ Eastern” eye seek the Southerner more, 

And breathe his lament that he cannot more meet 


her, 
Yet leaves her and thee as he ne’er left before. 
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Oh! bid her remember me—I will remember 
These days and these hours of the heart half 
waylaid, 
When these negligee saunters of lovely November, 
Gave a maiden elect to my last promenade. 


For the warm blood is rushing thro’ head and thro’ 


bosom, 
And bright thoughts are teeming I may not 
repeat, 
That I’ve caught at in dreams, yet thus find but to 
lose *em, 
For high-born and lovely is she whom I greet. 
So be it—a dream—a romance—let it slumber, 
Perchance we may meet where “my meteor” 
played, 
One more, (and a queen,) to my “ Houris” I num- 


T, 
*Tis the maiden elect of my last promenade, 








In early youth, when hope is new, 
The heart expands with love and joy. 
Each object wears a brighter hue, 
And pleasure seems without alloy, 


But soon, alas! toosoon, tis past— 
And hope gives way to dark despair ; 
For friends, deceitful friends, have cast 
Aside, the veil they used to wear. 


E. M. B. 

Some years ago, a traveller, upon the turn- 
pike, between Montreal and Lachine, might 
have observed at an equal distance from each, 
an old building, situated in the midst of a 
wild and dreary tract of land, presenting to 
the eye a scene of unmitigated desolation. 
The curse of nature seemed to rest upon that 
spot; vegetation was at a stand; for, save a 
few stunted pine trees, the earth presented no- 
thing but a meagre covering of short, dry, sun- 
burnt grass. The house itself was in a most 
dilapidated state; one end indeed, had partly 
crumbled to the earth; the shattered window 
frames swayed with every blast. The other 
end, though not equally ruinggs, was still, the 
last place which any one, who had ever expe- 
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rienced the sensation conveyed by the word 
comfort, would have chosen for a place of resi- 
dence. It was inhabited, however, and that 
too, by beings of the gentler sex. For many 
years “the house on the heath” (so it was 
called) had been untenanted. There was a 
traditionary legend respecting its having once 
belonged to a very wealthy man, who had in- 
habited it for a short time, with a lovely young 
creature, whom he called his wife. They 
lived a very secluded life; never visiting, or 
receiving visitors; and seldom seen beyond 
their own precincts. It became a subject of 
wonder, that they should have chosen such a 
gloomy place of residence; the feeling was 
soon converted into curiosity as to the why 
and wherefore of the manner of living, of 
people, who, evidently did not lack for this 
world’s goods. But as there appeared no way, 
by which the mystery could be solved, Mr. Au- 
ley, so was the gentleman called, keeping no 
servants, it is probable that the whole affair 
would have been entirely forgotten, had not 
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accident recalled them to the minds of their 
neighbours. 
ne cold, etormy evening in November, 
about a year after Mr. Auley took possession of 
the isolated dwelling above described, a pea- 
sant having been belated in his return from 
market, thinking to shorten the distance to his 
home, directed his course through Mr. Auley’s 
premises. He noticed a light burning in one 
of the upper chambers, but it was not late 
enough in the night for that to cause any sur- 
prise. He hastened on, and had just turned 
the corner of the house, when his steps were 
arrested by a faint scream, succeeded by sobs, 
and, what seemed to him, supplications for 
mercy. He listened in breathless silence, but 
no other sound reached his ear. The next 
morning it was discovered, that “the house on 
the heath” was empty. A diligent search was 
made throughout the premises, but’ no light 
was thrown upon the mysterious affair. Mr. 
Auley and his young wife had disappeared, none 
knew how. It was the generally received 
opinion, that he had murdered her, and many 
affirm to this day, that, on every anniversary 
of the night, when it was supposed the evil 
deed was done, a figure, dressed in white, is 
seen to flit past the windows of the old house. 
Such being the belief, it may well be suppo- 
sed, that no little sensation was caused by the 
oat of smoke again issuing from the 
chimney, giving indication that human beings 
had taken possession of the long avoided spot. 

it was early in the spring of 18—, that an 
old, and singularly ugly woman, accompanied 
by a little girl, of six or seven years, alighted 
from a public stage, at the little auberge on the 
Lachine road, and called for breakfast: durin 
the meal, the old woman inquired of the land- 
lady, if there was not near by, an old house, 
the property of one Mr. Auley? At the sound 
of that name, all the stories, which had been 
hushed for many years, revived in the mind of 
the landlady ; and she eagerly asked of her un- 
prepossessing guest, if she knew any thing of 
the person she had named? what had become 
of him, and whether his wife was living? 
for, she continued, “there were strong suspi- 
cions caused by their manner of living, when 
they resided in the old house you speak of, and 
more from their manner of leaving it.” “No 
doubt, no doubt,” replied the first speaker, and 
the landlady afterwards assured her gossips of 
the tap room, that “the old witch’s voice 
made her blood run cold; it was like the gra- 
ting of a saw.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Suspicion! Ay, he 
came here for quiet and retirement. He mixed 
not with the babbling race that surround- 
ed him—his heart was stricken with sorrow, 
and he came here, seeking to forget, in soli- 
tude, that bright hopes had once been his. And 
for this your suspicions were aroused ! but how 
could it be otherwise? you would suspect an 
angel, if he came not to your sink of iniquity 
and partook not of your distilled poisons. 
Frederick Auley an object of suspicion to the 
vile, —— breed, half Indian, half habitant, 
that people this accursed land !” 


This was too much for the good nature of 
the usually smiling landlady ; the imputation 
cast upon her country and people was more 
than she could bear. She advanced to the old 
woman, whom she interrupted in the midst of 
her vituperations; “Eh bien ma vielle! then 
what did you come here for? we want no for- 
eign beggars to eat the bread of our children. 
What is it you want among us: have you come 
to take up your abode in the murderer’s house ? 
well, it is a fit place for you, with the frogs 
and crows for companions—but where got you 
that child? she is none of yours, I know such 
an ugly old witch could never have such a 
beautiful child. Say, did you steal her?” 

“Woman, you rave! but I waste my time. 
Here, take your price for the petty meal, of 
which we have partaken ; and, then, show me 
the way to the house. I will pay you, even to 
your rapacious heart’s content. Lead the way! 
quick. Ama,” she continued, addressing the 
child, in a voice as mild and gentle, as it had 
been hitherto jarring, “come, pet, can you 
walk a little way! it cannot be far from here, 
if my directions were right.” 

The landlady, completely mollified by the 
sight of her guest’s well filled purse, now led 
the way in silence till she came to what had 
once been a gateway, leading to the old house. 
There, she would have left them; but the old 
woman, in a stern, peremptory manner, insisted 
upon her entering the dwelling with them; in 
order, she said, to ascertain what they should 
need for their comfort, and to procure it for 
them. Accordingly, the landlady, to her own 
utter astonishment, found herself actually in- 
side the dwelling, which, a few hours before, 
she would have considered it the height of pre- 
sumption even to approach. After examining 
the house, the old woman decided upon two of 
the lower rooms, and one chamber; for which, 
giving her purse to the wondering landlady, 
she desired her to procure materials of the com- 
monest kind, to furnish; and, she continued, 
“the remainder,” pointing to the money, 
“keep for your trouble. I shall want a wo- 
man to do the work of the house, but she may 
sleep at your house. I will pay for all. Will 
you do my business?” The landlady, having 
promised, now took her departure, to spread the 
news of the strange woman, who had come, 
with heaps of money to live in “the house on 
the heath,” and the beautiful child, “ belle com- 
me une ange” that she had with her. 

In a short time the necessary articles of fur- 
niture were procured, and the inhabited part of 
the mansion assumed an air of comfort. The 
old woman, or Mrs. Saunderson, as she was 
called, lived entirely secluded; her only com- 
panion, the lovely little Ama, who might be 
seen the long summer's day, sporting over the 
heathy waste, perchance, chasing some truant 
butterfly, or singing some childish song, of the 
home which her young heart had not forgotten. 

Thus years passed on, and Ama had attained 
her fifteenth year, and had returned from 
school, where, for two years, she had been 
perfecting the education, commenced under her 
mother’s eye ;—returned to her dreary home, 
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rendered ten times more dreary, by the com-. 


ison she was now enabled to make, between 
it, and the homes of her school mates. True, 
it was occasionally brightened by visits from 
those mates, more especially by one, whom, of 
all others she most loved; the one whom she 
had chosen as the friend of her young pure 
heart. One evening, after a day spent with 
her young friend, Ama sat listlessly gazing up- 
on an open book before her, one hand supported 
her finely formed head, the other rested upon 
the unread page; all her bright, glossy hair 
thrown tosh as if the clustering ringlets, 
which usually shaded the fair face beneath, had 
been burdensome in the hour. of painful thought ; 
and had been impatiently pushed away. Long 
did the young girl remain in this attitude. At 
length, rising from her seat, and pacing the 
room rapidly, she exclaimed, “I cannot endure 
it; I shall die!” 

“Endure what, my child?’ asked her mo- 
ther, who had watched, with an expression of 
sorrow and pity every movement of her she 
called child. “ What cannot you endure !—but 
why should I ask?” she continued in a voice of 
sadness, “I know how it is with you, you 
grow tired of your poor old mother; you would 
go out into the world, which your fancy paints 
as anelysium. You would exchange the tried 
and trusty friend of years—the protectress of 
your infancy, for the song and the dance, and 
the companionship of your new found friend, 
need Ella Crosby. Well, well, be it so. Go, 

eave the old woman! I have no fears of soli- 
tude, and, at most, it will last but a few brief 
years. Go you to your friend; and learn by 
experience, the value of the friendship, that 
now shines in your eyes like refined gold. I 
have studied well that girl’s character; I have 
marked the haughty flash of her eye ; and I tell 
you, Ama, she knows nothing of the friendship 
of which you dream, she will take you from 
your obscurity, she will give you a home in her 
father’s mansion, and a seat at the family 
board, and while the world’s applauses, which 
will follow “the noble deed,” are ringing in 
her ears, you will be her “dear Ama,” her 
“sweet friend,” but the novelty will soon pass 
over; the world will grow tired of applauding, 
and then, the “ sweet friend,” will sink to the 
humble companion, and from the humble com- 
oa to the dependent, the slave of the rich 

eiress. Ama, when that day comes, return 
to your old mother, her arms will be ever open 
to receive you.” 

“ Why do you talk thus tome? I have no 
wish to leave you. Never in my secret heart, 
have I for a moment thought of accepting El- 
len’s invitation ; though I do not, cannot doubt 
her friendship, I will not leave you; but why 
need we live in this dreary, obscure place? my 
heart yearns, I acknowledge it, for the society 
I enjoyed while at school. Let us remove to 
the city. I know that it is not poverty that 
keeps us here.” 

“ Never, Ama! I Jay no restraint upon you, 
on the contrary I wish you to accept Miss 
Crosby’s offer. And, Ama, you have often 
asked me of your father, of your former home. 


I will consign to your keeping a manuscript 
which will give you the information you seek ; 
but, you must promise me, not to open it, till 
after my death, or my prophecy of your friend 
is fulfilled. Go, now, to your bed, and sleep 
off the hectic of discontent. To-morrow you 
shall remove to the city.” 

“No, no, I will never leave you, you have 
been to me as a mother, and, even though I 
may not have the claim of a child to your affec- 
tions, (so your words have sometimes made me 
think,) I, at least, owe you much, much grati- 
tude. You have ever been kind and indulgent 
to me, humoring my often wayward whims, 
bearing patiently my petulant repinings for 
change. No, no, I can never leave you. 
= that I have offended you, and I will en- 

eavour to doso no more.” 

“ You have not offended me, I tell you. Itis 
my wish that you should accept Miss Crosby’s 
invitation, good may come of it. Go to bed 
now, we will talk more upon this subject 
another time.” 

* * * * * * 

“And you will really live with me, dear 
Ama, always, and be my sister? Oh! I amso 
happy; our lives will be like a bright summer’s 
day. You shall never go back to “ the haunted 
house,” or the old witch that inhabitsit. Do’nt 
frown, sweet, she is not your mother, I know.” 

‘No, Ellen, she is not my mother, I now 
fee] convinced. I know not the tie, which has 
bound her to me so long; but it is one I am 
bound to revere. She has been a kind parent 
to me—stern, cold, and forbidding she may be 
to others, but, to me, she has been gentle and 
affectionate; and I love her, as well, Ellen, as 
you love your mother.” 

“Well, well, then we will say no more 
about her. I won’t even mention her name 
again, lest I call up that serious expression, 
which I assure you does not become your dim- 
pled face, half so well as smiles. Come now 
to my father and mother, who are waiting to 
welcome their new daughter. In the afternoon 
we will drive to my milliner and dress maker, 
for you must be remodeled from head to foot. 
In the evening I am going out, but I will leave 
you my list of engagements for the week, in all 
of which, you will, of course share as soon as it 
is known that you are here.—There is the bell, 

apa is impatient to see you; so come along; 
bat I tell you beforehand, I shall not submit to 
your stealing all his love from me.” 
* * * * * ~ 

For a few months, Ama was as happy in her 
new home, as in her brightest dream she had 
ever anticipated. She visited her mother, as 
she still cailed her, who always received her 
with a joyful welcome; and listened with a 
pleased smile, to her relations of the happy life 
she led, and praises of her loved friend, whose 
truth she considered now beyond a doubt. 

To all this the old woman listened atten- 
tively ; but never allowed a doubt to cross her 
lips. She saw that her child was happy, and 
not for the world would she have shortened the 
brief respite, which her experience of the 
world, and knowledge of the human heart, told 
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her remained of happiness for the artless girl, 
whose hopes rested, as she knew, upon crumb- 
ling sands, which were, even now, loosened, 
ar would soon be washed away, by the over- 
whelming sea of vanity and jealousy, at work 
in the bosom of her she call ‘friend. All this 
the old woman knew, though she spoke not of 
it; but, when after an unusual absence, of 
several weeks, her child again visited her with 
a pale cheek and dimmed eye, she knew, that 


“ A change hadcome over the spirit of her dream.” 


“ Why have you been so long away, Ama?” 
she asked. The girl, unused to equivocation, 
blushed as she answered, “[ could not have 
the carriage sooner, and Mr. Crosby does not 
like that any of the family should walk so far; 
or, I would gladly have walked, for I have 
] to see you.” 


“ Poor child, poor child! and how long can- 


you stay? I see the carriage remains.” 

“An hour. I promised Ellen that I would 
not stay longer, for she wants the carriage to 
ride this afternoon.” 

“ Are you going to ride with her?” 

* No.” 

“ How is this? 
with her.” 

“T generally do; but she promised to take 
some friends, who are visiting her from Que- 
bec, round the city, and the carriage holds but 
four you know.” 

“'True—how many are there of her friends ?” 

“ Two.” 

“ You may read the manuscript I gave you, 
Ama, when you please. Poor child! bitter, I 
know full well, are the tears you now shed. 
Hard is the first disappointment to the youn 
heart—the first doubt of those it loves. tt 
droops, it withers, but it does not break—hap- 
py, would it be, if it did. No, it lives on; it 
even believes and trusts anew; again, and 
again, it pours out its rich treasures of affec- 
tion, not, it is true, with the same undoubting 
confidence as before. 


“ Deceitful friends have cast 
Aside the veil they used to wear.” 


I thought you always rode 


But still, with the elastic hopes of youth, cling- 
ing, yearningly clinging, to the semblance of 
truth; till, deceived and trampled upon by the 
cold and heartless, its gushing tenderness 
thrown back, it becomes by degrees seared and 
hardened, and ends, by believing all false, all 
faithless. You, Ama, have taken the world’s 
first lesson ; it needs no words to tell me of it— 
tears have been your companions, oftener than 
smiles, of late. You have longed to see me. I 
know it! You have longed to lay your head 
upon my bosom, as in infancy you did, and for- 
get that the allurements of the world had ever 
parted us; your young heart has been torn, and 
you yearned to open it before me, but they would 
not let you; they kept you from me; for they 
were ashamed, aye, they, the proud and haugh- 
y minions of wealth, were ashamed, that I, 

e despised outcast, the witch, the hag, should 
know that they had ill-treated the innocent, 


guileless orphan, whom, in their pompous gene- 
rosity, they took from the only true friend, 
which in the wide world, remained to her; 
decked her, (a living memeuto of their charity 
for the world to gaze upon) in rich garments 
and jewels, and lavished upon her the whole 
vocabulary of endearing epithets, till, growing 
tired of the new toy, they would fain cast it 
aside, with those which preceded it. But they 
dare not, for the world, which they worship, 
might then hint, that it was only their own 
gratification they had sought; so they keep her 
still, but make her life wearisome, by taunts 
and revilings. Ama, will you bear it? can the 
gaiety and grandeur, by which you are sur- 
rounded, make up.for a breaking heart? But 
do not answer me now; go home—read the 
manuscript the first opportunity; then, when 
you know all, if you can unhesitatingly return 
to me, do so. Good bye, my child.” 

Ama returned to her adopted home with her 
heart lightened, in a degree, by the knowledge, 
that her long tried friend had read the secret of 
her disquietude, and, not only sympathized with 
her, but was willing to receive her again to her 
peaceful, though retired home. She hastened 
to her own room, to avail herself of the privi- 
lege she had received, of perusing the manu- 
script which her supposed mother had given 
her, on her. first separation from her. It was 
in the form of a letter, as follows :— 


Dear Ama, child of my love, when you read 
these lines, either the hand that traced them 
will be mouldering in the earth, or you, loved 
one, will have learned, that the world is not a 
“temple of truth.” You will have learned, 
what I foolishly thought toshield you from; the 
dear bought knowledge, that “ friendship is in- 
deed but a name.” You will go out into the 
world. I have long known that it must be so; 
I have watched you, when you knew it not: I 
have seen your long, yearning look after the 
carriage that conveyed your new friend away. 
I have marked your tearful eye, yourtrembliug 
lip, and knew that you were contrasting your 
lot with her’s; and, from the first, I knew that 
we must part. I do not blame you; it is natu- 
ral; youth delights in scenes of gaiety. I do 
not blame, but pity you. We have been happy, 
Ama, here, in our lonely home, from which 
worldlings would turn in real, or affected hor- 
ror—here, on this dreary heath, commaning 
with none but each other, and our God, we have 
been happy. Care, or envy, or deceit, the at- 
tendants on the rich and great, have found no 
entrance beneath our humble roof. You will 
leave me, Ama; and, in leaving me, leave 
peace of mind; and, what will you gain in- 
stead? a place among the giddy revellers that 
throng the city, whom, if I have read your 
heart rightly, before many years have matured 
your judgment, you will despise—a place in 
the dance; looks of admiration, and words of 
oe flattery ; and, for a little while, the 
charm will have effect ; you will believe all is, 
as it seems, and while the delusion lasts, 
formed, as you are, for the enjoyment of society, 
you will be happy as the bird of spring; but it 
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will soon pass away! The poor dependant on 
a rich man’s bounty, will not long be allowed 
to gaze upon the world’s bright side only: 
friends, or such as are termed so, will grow 
cold ; and, though your pure heart shrinks from 
admitting aught like suspicion, by degrees, the 
bitter truth will be forced upon it, that you have 
been deceived. Tien, Ama, you will think of 
the friend whom you have left solitary. Then 
will the remembrance of past days of peace 
rise up, and you will sigh that you bartered 
them for a bubble. But i will pursue this sub- 
ject no further; it was of myself I wished to 
write; of myself, and your parents. I linger at 
my task, for Ama, it will be very bitter to me, 
to reval the past. Rather would I allow the 
shades of oblivion to rest upon all that concerns 
myself; but it is necessary that you should be 
informed who were the authors of your being: 
and so intimately was my existence interwoven 
with theirs, that in recounting their history, I 
must of necessity recount my own. 

I was the only child of my parents, and heir- 
ess to their ample fortune. I was reared in 
the midst of abundance, but those kind friends, 
with their usual judicious thoughtfulness, early 
taught me the instability of riches, and the 
wisdom of habituating myself to depend upon 
my own resources. They spared no expense in 
my education; but, sought more those accom- 
plishments which tend to the adornment of the 
mind, than the light graces, which go to make 
up a fashionable lady’s education. [In person I 
was always very plain, and, as you know, 
slightly deformed; but as the heiress to an ex- 
tensive property, I was sufficiently attractive 
to have many suitors—worldly minded beings, 
who would sell their souls for mammon. How 
I despised them! Early in life, I formed a 
friendship with a young girl of nearly my own 
age, but beautiful as | was plain. She was a 
bright creature, with a smile and a song ever 
on her lips; her large deep blue eye seemed 
to look out from a soul of purity and truth, and 
I imagined that not a shadow of falsehood could 
ever darken it. I loved her with the intensity 
that always characterized my feelings; and 
when I became anorphan, I offered her a home 
and a share of the wealth of which I was mis- 
tress. She would gladly have accepted the 
offer, as freely as it was made, but she could 
not leave the aged relative with whom she was 
living; who had supplied to her the place of 
parents, since her infancy. I was obliged to 
submit; but my home was dreary to me, and 
the greater part of the time I spent with Alice. 
I sought not, [I wished not for any society but 
hers. I would have been contented to have 
lived apart from all the world, never to mingle 
again in its scenes, had Alice been with me. 
Yet, as I looked at her, lovely as she was, and 
met the laughing glance of her eye, I felt that 
she was formed to adorn a far different sphere. 
I became selfish in my affection, and when I 
thought of her giving her heart and uniting her 
fate with another, | almost wished, that she 
had been less fair. {sometimes spoke to her 
upon this subject, when she would twine her 
arms around me, and assure me again, and 

15 


again, that she conld never love any one better 
than me. “And even,” she would say, “ should 
I marry, does it necessarily follow, that 1 should 
love you lesst Be assured, that I will never 
marry any one, who does not appreciate your 
character as highly as I do. My husband will 
love my friend, dearly as I love her.” I loved 
to hear her talk thus, for I thought that she 
spoke from her heart. 

Years passed, and we both remained unmar- 
ried; for myself, I had never even wished to 
change my condition. Morbidly sensitive upon 
the subject of my personal appearance, I forgot 
that a sensible man, who, in choosing a wife, 
seeks not merely a toy to amuse his leisure 
hours; but a companion and friend, capable 


‘of sharing in his graver pursuits; to whom he 


may unfold his most secret thoughts; secure 
of sympathy and counsel, will consider mere 
beauty but of minor consequence. I shrunk 
from the thought of uniting myself, to any one, 
allured by my wealth, alone, to seek my hand. 
As for Alice, she had been so unremittingly 
attentive on her infirm relative, that she had 
been secluded from society, and had met with 
no one, upon whom she could bestow her heart. 

When I had attained my twenty-fifth year, 
in compliance with the wishes of my friends, I 
celebrated my birth-day by an entertainment. 
Among the guests invited was an elderly gen- 
tleman, an old acquaintance of mine, who re- 
quested permission to bring with hima stranger 
who had brought introductory letters to him, 
from his friends in England: I readily consent- 
ed, little thinking how much my after life, 
would be influenced by the events of that even- 
ing. Mr. Ainsford (the name of the stranger) 
came, was introduced to me, and requested m 
hand in the dance. I think I never met wi 
a more prepossessing person; he was not hand- 
some, if we except a forehead, the height and 
form of which gave promise of the fine intellect 
of its possessor. He was not handsome, but 
there was a dignity, a nobility (if I may so 
speak) about him, that more than supplied the 
deficiency ; and his conversation was varied and 
refined; in short, that evening was to me the 
most delightful in my existence; and I, who 
had never allowed the dream of love to cross 
my mind, learned to think the hours long and 
wearisome, when not passed in his society. I 
gave him an invitation to pass some time at my 
house. The presence of an aunt, who had re- 
sided with me since my father’s death, allowed 
me, with perfect propriety, to do so. He 
accepted my invitation, and now a new life 
dawned upon me; a life of pure unalloyed hap- 
piness. Oh, why could it not last! or why 
could I not die before the change came? 

For severa] months this dreamy state of ex- 
istence continued. I loved deeply, devotedly; 
and I felt that I was beloved in return. We 
were betrothed, and I gave myself up to de- 
lightful anticipations for the future. About this 
time, Alice, who had been travelling with her 
aunt, returned, after having performed the last 
filial duties to her remains. She died at some 
distance from home, at a place where they had 
been residing for the benefit of sea bathing. 
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Alice came immediately to me: I received her 
with the warmth of sincere friendship; delight- 
ed to introduce to each other, the two beings 
whom I most loved. Mr. Ainsford had gone 
out when Alice came, and did not return until 
evening. I never had seen my friend look so 
beautiful; her mourning dress contrasted so 
well with her clear white skin; and, at the same 
time, seemed to solicit sympathy and interest, 
for the young orphan, deprived of her last rela- 
tive. Mr. Ainsford looked upon her with evi- 
dent admiration; and when she retired, spoke 
warmly in praise of her beauty and grace. 
Pleased by his admiration of my friend, I spoke 
of her as my feelings dictated: I represented 
her as being as pure and guileless as she was 
beautiful; told of her untiring devotion to the 
aged relative, for whom she was now mourn- 
ing. I noticed that he seemed much interested, 
in my discourse, and asked me many questions, 
concerning Alice’s birth and parentage. But, 
so totally tree was I from any thing like a feel- 
ing of jealousy, that I not only answered all his 
questions, giving a brief outline of my friend’s 
history, but, I felt happy in the thought that 
those I loved should love each other. 

The next day, I, as usual, passed the morning 
in the library with my betrothed husband. But 
not as usual, alone with him. Alice now joined 
in our studies; she, also, became a scholar in 
Spanish and Italian; and, being a beginner, na- 
turally required more of the attention of our 
mutual instructor, than J, who had made some 
progress in the languages. Mr. Ainsford was 
indefatigable in his explanations and definitions; 
and, pleased with the aptness of his new scho- 
lar, he lingered over the lessons; now com- 
mending her quickness, now pointing out some 
peculiar beauty of the language. In the mean 
time, I concluded my usual morning avocation, 
and laying aside my books, I notified them that 
it was time to prepare for riding, if we wished 
to return to dinner. 

Again were Mr. Ainsford’s attentions in re- 
quisition. Alice had never mounted a horse, 
and her timidity was to be overcome, her horse 
to be led—in fine, I saw my lover’s attentions 
engrossed by another; still no feeling of dis- 
pleasure crossed my mind, but I did not enjoy 
the ride, and retired that night, less happy than 
I had been for many months. Days and weeks 
= pe on in this way; the happiness which I 

so recently enjoyed, seemed passing away, 
I scarcely knew why. The time for my wed- 
ding was drawing nigh, for which preparations 
were making. 

Alice, who for some time had seemed to me 
changed, as the day for my nuptials drew near, 
became sad and thoughtful, and, at times, even 
melancholy. Mr. Ainsford, too, from bein 
ever gay and joyous, had become grave a 
abstracted; often sitting for hours without 
speaking. unless addressed. Still I was blind; 
I could not see that, which once seen, would 
render me miserable for ever. I felt that a 
mystery hung over us, which once solved, 
would destroy my happiness; and I had not the 
courage to seek to solve it. Too soon—too 
soon was all explained! 





One morning, not feeling well, I did not de- 
scend to breakfast, and passed the greater part 
of the forenoon in my chamber. It was near 
the dinner hour when my aunt entered my room 
in a hurried manner, and seemingly much ex- 
cited: she took my hand, and almost dragged 
me to her apartment, where motioning me to 
keep quiet, she led me to a window which over- 
looked the garden, and immediately beneath it, 
under a large tree, and almost hid by its 
branches, I had caused a little summer house 
to be built. I had remained at the open win- 
dow but a moment, when I heard Mr. Ainsford’s 
voice, at first low and almost unintelligible, 
but gradually it became louder, till every word 
came to my ear with a maddening distinctness: 

“Oh! my Alice,” he said, “ why did we ever 
meet! or rather, why did we not meet before 
this engagement was formed, from which ho- 
nour forbids me to swerve. And yet, dearest, 
there is a blessing in possessing your love, 
though you may never be more to me than now. 
Mcre! how could you be more? are you not my 
heart’s treasure, my beloved one?” 

“Hush! do not utter such words,” replied 
my friend. “ Why talk thus, when your actions 
belie your words! If you loved me as you say, 
the engagement you speak of would not long 
remain a barrier between us. Think you if it 
had been my misfortune, to have formed an en- 

ement with another before I knew you, that 
would have hesitated to dissolve it, when my 
heart no longer sanctioned it? As for the ho- 
nour of which you speak, I can see none ina 
man’s marrying a woman, when he has not on! 
ceased to love her, but loves another. I thin 
it would be far more honourable to deal can- 
didly with her; tell her you no longer love her, 
if such is indeed the case, which, to tell the 
truth, I am a little inclined to doubt.” 

“ No, Alice, you do not doubt it! Your mirror 
must assure you that the contrast between the 
beantiful face which it reflects, and that of your 
friend’s, is too striking not to prove prejudicial 
to her. But indeed Alice, if I were to break 
my engagement with your friend, I have not 
the means to support a wife. You know how 
very limited my resources are.” 

“Oh! that need be no obstacle, for Maria 
has repeatedly promised that when I married, 
she would settle half of her fortune upon me, 
for the — of living with me, so if that is 
your only objection, you may settle the matter 
immediately.” 

“Generous, noble hearted woman! Such 
were the qualities which won my regard and 
esteem and must ever retain them. Yes, Alice, 
your beauty and gentle graceful manners, claim 
my love, but I can never cease to respect and 
esteem the disinterested Maria.” 

“Oh! very well, respect her as much as you 
will; she is just the person to be respected; 
grave, moral, sententious and deformed. You 
may give her credit for all the virtues under 
the sun, if you like, except humility, which I 
maintain she does not possess.” 

“T have ever considered Miss Saunderson a 
truly humble christian. In what respect does 
she lack humility?” 
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“In supposing it possible that any man could 
love her. What but her vanity, think you, 
prevents her seeing that her betrothed hus- 
band’s attentions are bestowed almost entirely 
upon her “ dear Alice?” 

“ Alice, Ido not like to hear you talk thus 
of one, who has been so true a friend to you. 
I hope you have not an ungrateful heart.” 

I could bear no more. I sank senseless upon 
a chair, and was conveyed to my own chamber. 
None ever knew, could know, my anguish, my 
utter hopelessness—for a few days I gave my- 
self up to despair; I cared not to live. i had 
been deceived where I most trusted; my confi- 
dence repayed by falsehood—my friend—my 
Alice, whom I had considered pure and artless 
as an infant, had proved false, heartless, un- 
grateful. I brooded over my disappointment 
in solitude and silence. I sought not for sym- 
pathy or pity. I would have epurned it. I 
taught my lip to smile, my tongue to utter 
light words, my brow to remain unclouded, and 
none suspected that the dank dews of despair 
had fallen on my heart. I sought an interview 
with Mr. Ainsford, and gave him back his pro- 
mises. I then settled one half of my property 
upon Alice; the remainder to devolve to her 
or her children, at my death. 

This done, I but waited to see them married. 
Yes, I saw them married! I heard Frederick 
Ainsford vow to love another! My heart sick- 
ened within me, but outwardly I was firm. I 
saw him whom I loved, place the ring, which 
was to have been mine, npon another’s finger. 
T saw it all, and I fainted not, wept not. I had 
nerved my soul for the trial, and God gave me 
strength to bear it. 

Immediately after they were married, I gave 
up my house to them, with the intention of 

sing some time in travelling with my aunt. 

rederick urged me to remain with them; say- 
ing that their happiness would be incomplete 
without my presence. He was sincere!—yes, 
I believe, even now, that he was sincere. 
Alice, too, in her soft, mild tones of endearment, 
begged “ her beloved Maria” not to leave them. 
How I despised the sycophant! I turned from 
her almost with loathing. 

I left my home, my childhood’s home, the 
home where my parents had lived and died. I 
left it and became a wanderer. Where I went 
or how passed the years of my exile, it is not 
necessary now to relate. 

After two years absence, I returned again to 
my native land, and had I sought revenge, it 
was offered me. I found Alice still in my house, 
but her husband was not there. She had ful- 
filled the prophecy, which a moment of bitter- 
ness had wrung from me, that the faithless 
friend would prove the faithless wife. 

Soon after their marriage, Alice had given 
her husband cause to doubt the purity of her 
principles; but, wishing rather to reclaim her 
if possible, than to publish her error to the 
world, he removed from his residence, and 
came here, Ama, to this desolate spot, hoping 
that solitude and time for reflection, and ab- 
sence from the tempter, who sough: to lure her 
to vice, might recal her to a sense of her duties 


as a wife, and member of society. Vain hope! 
that one, who had openly counselled all disre- 
gard of engagements in one case, would ever 
bound by them when ams to the gratifi- 
cation of the predominant fancy of the moment. 
One morning, after they had lived here nearly 
a year in total seclusion, (at least, on her part) 
Mr. Auley, the name by which he was known 
here, returning unexpectedly from a walk, 
found his wife earnestly perusing a letter. He 
calmly desired to see it; she, for some time, 
refused to show it to him; but, at length, find- 
ing him determined to see it, she yielded. You 
may imagine his surprise on finding it written 
by the wretch, whom, in choosing this abode, 
he had thought to avoid; and, written too, evi- 
dently, in answer to one from Alice. For some 
time, he spoke not a word: at length, address- 
ing his wife in a mild, but decided voice, he 
told her, that he was now convinced of her de- 
pravity of heart; that the hope which he had 
nourished, that her error arose from thought- 
lessness, and might be repented of, was now 
broken. He bade her prepare to return to their 
former home; he told her, that as a christian 
he was bound to forgive her; and he did—and 
more, he entreated her, for her own sake, to 
correct the light coquetry of her manners, 
which exposed her to insults, the greatest that 
could be offered to a virtuous married woman, 
professions of love from others than her husband. 
He said that her welfare must always be the 
sincere wish of his heart; but, for the future, 
they must be strangers. Alice was subdued; 
she loved her husband as well as she could love 
any thing beside herself; but her vanity and 
love of admiration, would not allow her to be 
satisfied with the love of but one. But now, 
that she was about to lose it, his affection seem- 
ed to her more valuable than the whole world 
besides. She begged of him not to cast her off; 
romised solemnly to be all he desired her, if 
e would but live beneath the same roof with 
her. He was inexorable; though she besought 
him on her knees for mercy forgiveness, he 
remained firm. 

That night they both left this place and re- 
turned to New York, where Alice again took 
possession of my house, and Mr. Ainsford took 
lodgings in a boarding house, till he could ar- 
range his affairs, to permit of his leaving the 
country. I arrived at home the evening before 
the day fixed upon for his departure. After 
hearing the particulars of their lives during my 
absence, (of which I have given you a brief 
sketch,) from Alice, who, in relating it, spared 
not herself, she exonerated her husband from 
all blame; and said that she alone was in fault. 
So sincere appeared her penitence, that I 
thought it warranted my endeavouring to bring 
about a reconciliation. I therefore sent imme- 
diately to inform Mr. Ainsford of my return, 
and desired to see him. He obeyed my sum- 
mons. I received him alone, and after a few 
preliminary remarks, I commenced my office 
of mediatrix. I represented to him, in as strong 
a light as I could, the disgrace and kumiliation 
attending upon separations ; painted the solitary 
life to which it must consign both parties, and 
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dwelt upon my conviction of Alice’s sincere 
repentance; but, for a long time, in vain. He 
said he had forgiven her; but he never wished 
to see her again; his hopes were blasted. He 
knew that he deserved all his suffering, for his 
faithlessness t6wards one, far, far too good for 
him—he knew that he deserved it, and he hoped 
to bear his lot with resignation—he would 
leave the scenes of his disappointment—he 
would pray that God would guide and direct 
her, but he could never again call that being 
wife, who had deceived him, and whom he 
could neither respect or esteem. 

It is not necessary that I should recapitulate 
all the arguments I used to obtain my object; 
suffice it, that I did at length obtain it. I led 
him tothe room where Alice was, and left them 
alone. What passed between them at that in- 
terview, I never knew. The result was a re- 
conciliation. 

The next day Mr. Ainsford again became an 
inhabitant of the same dwelling with his wife, 
and I think he never had reason to repent it. He 
could not, it is true, forget the past—he could 
never again place the same trust and confidence 
in Alice, as before he had learned to doubt her 
truth. But her conduct was ever after per- 
tectly correct. I do not think that Alice was 
ever happy after their separation. She was 
conscious she had forfeited her husband’s es- 
teem; and the thought wore upon her. She 
became sickly and melancholy. She had seve- 
ral children, all of whom died in their infancy. 
She used to say sometimes, that the curse of 
God was upon her, and that she should never 
hear the dear name of mother, from child of hers. 
Her presentiment proved true. She died soon 
= the birth of her sixth child, a fine healthy 

Now Ama, a few brief lines and my tale is 
told. Mr. Ainsford remained a widower two 

ears, and then again offered me his hand and 
eart. I pment the offer, for I had never 
ceased to love him. Again J looked to the 
future for happiness—again I admitted hope to 
my bosom—again pictured forth scenes of do- 
mestic enjoyment—and again reaped disap- 
pointment—sad, withering disappointment. 

It wanted but one week to the day we were 
to be united, when Mr. Ainsford, returning 
home from a considerable distance, was surprised 
by a storm, and too impatient to reach home, to 
think of stopping till he arrived there, he be- 
came drenched to the skin. Every means was 
adopted to prevent the ill effects likely to arise 
from his imprudence, but in vain. A raging 
fever set in; and, on the very day that was to 
have made me his wife, I saw him laid in the 
tomb. I will not attempt to describe my feel- 
ings. I have often wondered at the ways of 
providence; truly, “ they are past finding out ;” 
that I, for whom the world contained no tie, no 
charm, should still live on, while so many are 
taken away, while hope is still young in their 
hearts; surrounded by all that makes life dear: 
but He, who takes note of the little sparrow, 
end clothes the lily of the field, has given to 
each his allotted time, and I do not complain. 
I trust that my life has not been quite useless ; 





at least, I have fulfilled the trust imposed upon 
me by your father; I have been a friend to you 
Ama, have I not? Immediately after Mr. 
Ainsford’s death, I took the child—you, Ama, 
consigned by him to my care, and sought this 
spot. I longed for solitude, seclusion, and I 
have found them. The rest you know. 


When Ama had finished the MS, her first 
impulse was to return to the friend of her child- 
hood; but she curbed her impatience, and re- 
solved to wait till the next day. In the even- 
ing, Ellen, who was preparing for a party, 
called, as latterly had been her custom, upon 
Ama, to assist her in the duties of the toilet. 
The ci-devant friend and adopted sister, unhe- 
sitatingly complied with the ungracious request, 
but she could not control her thoughts from 
dwelling upon the events that day had made 
known to her. She obeyed the haughty Ellen’s 
directions as far as it was in her power; but a 
lady's maid requires to have all her thoughts 
about her, when preparing her mistress for a - 
party. Ama committed several ludicrous blun- 
ders which cost her several petulant reprimands, 
from the amiable young Jady upon whom she 
was attending, whose patience became quite 
exhausted, when her absent minded tiring wo- 
man actually put on her beautiful dress wrong 
side before, and composedly commenced fasten- 
ing it in that state. A rude push, and an accu- 
sation of stupidity was her reward. It was now 
Ama’s turn to be offended. She was, usually, 
good nature itself, but even a worm will turn 
when trodden upon. 

“ Stupidity! Miss Crosby? Well, perhaps I 
am stupid, for I did not commence the business 
of waiting maid till I was too old to acquire it 
in perfection.” 

“Oh! 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon, I really 
forgot that I was speaking to Miss Saunderson, 
heiress to the house on the heath, and daughter 
of the respectable Mrs. Saunderson, common! 
called “The Old Witch.” I fancied mapealt 
addressing a poor dependant, whom I raised 
from the | Sed grade in society, and gave her 
a home in my father’s house; and whom, I was 
foolish enough to suppose, possessed some gra- 
titude for benefits received. I can dispense 
with your assistance and your company also. [ 
would advise you to peruse the little fable 
which we translated some time since, of the 
peasant and the viper—you need be at no loss 
where to apply it.” 

“TI am no viper, Miss Crosby. What you 
have done was for your own gratification, un- 
sought by me. You professed friendship for 
me; I believed your pro‘essions; and, when you 
offered to share your home with me, I accepted 
it, as I supposed it was intended—as your equal 
in all but wealth. I am no beggar, as you well 
know. I never knew the want of any thing in 
my life—deceived by your show of affection, I 
never thought that you were but gratifying 
the whim of the moment—that you but sought 
a new toy. I am not ungrateful; but I do 
repent, most sincerely, that I ever left my 
humble home, and to-morrow I will return to 
it.” 
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“T think you had better, it is certainly the 
fitter station for you. You will oblige me by 
returning.” 

The next day, Ama returned to her old friend, 
who received her with open arms, and smiled 
when she observed that “ her child” had not 
returned alone. “ Who is this who has accom- 
panied you, Ama? Is he a friend of yours? as 
such, he is welcome to all our humble means 
can offer.” 

The stranger, apparently to relieve Ama, 
who appeared painfully embarrassed, answered 
for her. . 

«« My name, madam, is Crosby, nephew of the 

ntleman in whose house this young lady has 

n residing.” 


“T see, I see it all. This accounts for their 


coldness, for their change of behaviour to my 
darling—they feared that one of their proud 
race, would marry a poor, portionless girl. I 
understand it all.” 

“ May I then hope that you will not disap- 
= I acknowledge my affection for Miss 
underson—will you sanction it?” 


“Come here, Ama, dearest, tell me truly, 
does your heart answer to the affection you 
have heard proffered to you; do you love this 
Mr. Crosby! Again, the young man interposed. 

“Madam,” he said, “I have, before now, 
spoken my hopes to Miss Saunderson, and | 
have her permission to beg your sanction to my 
suit.” 

“ You have it. I kuow that Ama would not 
love unworthily. You have my sanction to 
wed—not Miss Saunderson, but Miss Ainsford— 
not the pocr dependant on your uncle’s bounty, 
but the heiress of wealth equal to your own— 
not the daughter of “ The Old Witch,” but of pa- 
rents of as high rank and respectability as your 
a relations. Yes, Ama, all I say is true. 

e will return to New York once more; I will 
dwell in the home of my parents, which your 
happiness will again make pleasant to me. 
Once more will I believe that the future may 
offer some consolation for the sorrows of the 
past. Surely, surely, I shall not now be disap- 
pointed. I will trust in God that the hope of my 
declining years be not blighted.” J. T 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
WHO GAZES FROM MOUNT OLIVET! 


BY W. B. TAPPAN. 


I 


Wuo gazes from Mount Olivet, 

His dove-like eyes with sorrow wet— 
His bosom with compassion heaving— 
His mighty heart with anguish grieving? 
Who searches with unerring eye 

Into thy sad futurity 

Jerusalem! and sees thy doom 

Written by imperial Rome :— 

Famine, Slaughter, Fire, agreed 

On thy precious ones to feed 
When thy towers shall Ruin wrap, 
And the pagan eagle flap 

O’er the sacred Mercy seat? 

When the pent-up wrath, in showers, 
Will, incessant, on thee burst— 
When thy maidens shall, like fiowers, 
Perish ’mid the flames of lust— 
When the mother, hunger-wild, 

Shall, in madness, gnaw her child. 
Who is he that sees it all? 

Sees when sacrilegious feet 

Tread on Zion—when the call 

Is for vengeance most complete ? 

He, the Prophet, pilgrim-shod, 

He, the very Son of God! 


II. 


Years sweep on—Jerusalem ! 
Thee the Roman armies hem, 
Helmed legions on thee press. 
Clouds of arrows thee distress— 
Stone, and dart, and javelin 
Entrance to thy treasures win. 
Hippicus, Antonia, fall ; 
Mary-Amne—and thy wall, 
“Pierced with gates of burnished gold— 
And thy Holy House of old, 
Yield unto the dreadful strife. 
Heavens! the sacrifice of life! 
Murder, plunder, leagued in band, 
Stalk amid thee, hand in hand ;— 
Cedron is a pool of gore, 
Olivet is fortress made— 
Mercy! that these towers of yore, 
Courts that saw the world adore, 
Should in ‘dust and blood be laid! 
Who directs the furious war? 
He, alone, whose prescience saw. 
Mightier than Vespasian’s son, 
the ruthless fight has won? 
Who the wine-press here has trod? 
HE, the very Son of God! 


a a 





Pride often miscalculates, and more often 
misconceives. The proud man places himself 
at a distance from other men; seen th h that 
distance, others perhaps appear little to him; 
but he forgets that this very distance causes 
him also to appear equally little to others. 
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If kings would only determine not to extend 
their dominions, until they had filled them with 
happiness, they would find the smallest territo- 
ries too large, but the lon life too short, for 
the full accomplishmept of so grand and so noble 
an ambition. 
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SONG. 


On! the sound of that wind, 
What a legion it wakes 
Of thoughts that have slept through a long lapse 
of years, 
In the dearest and deepest recesses of Mind— 
How clear on the memory each fond vision 
breaks, 
Though consign’d to oblivion with torrents of 
te . 


ars : 

Consign’d, but in vain! for each image ap- 
pears 

Again on the scene, with the freshness it wore 

To the young eye of joy in the summer of 
yore. 


I behold the bright vale 
Where Hope said I should live 
In seclusion and bliss, with the youth of my heart, 
New-born seem the roses that bloom’d in that dale 
Where we promised to yield all the world had to 
give, C : 
All that riches could purchase in life’s splendid 
May, : 
For the charms that Love, Virtue, and Nature im- 


part, 7 
Yet that world’s gilded pageants seduc’d him from 


truth, 
And the Eden we formed in the white days of 
youth, M. T. 
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THE NAMELESS ON E.—(concivpep.) 


BY L. A. 


Dexpty regretting my own precipitance, I 
now called to mind a fact with which I had 
long been acquainted;—namely—that Fran- 
cina a brother, two years older than herself, 
who had studied the art of engraving, in a city 
remote from the residence of the Ringrose ta- 
mily. I likewise remembered that, on my first 
interview with Ralston, I had remarked some- 
en J in the expression of his features which 
awakened unaccountable recollections; and as 

soon as the word brother was pronounced by 
Francina in the theatre, I cursed my stupidity 
for not discovering the family resemblance 
sooner. I was now to appear as his accuser, 
and probably to be the instrument of his con- 
viction;—I was to bring sorrow and disgrace 
into a domestic circle, which comprised the 
only beings on earth whom I loved, and who 
had given me the most undoubted proofs of a 
reciprocated affection. How could | meet the 
reproachful glances of that father !—of that mo- 
ther!—and above all, of that sister! These 
reflections made my existence hateful,—and 
could I have given up life, withcut incur- 
ring the guilt of suicide, Francina’s brother 
would have been liberated for want of testimony 
against him. 

When we arrived at the alderman’s office, 
the examination was about to commence, when 
a momentary interruption was produced by the 
entrance of several persons. These were a 
gentleman and lady, whom I afterwards found 
to be the brother and sister-in-law of Mrs. Ring- 
rose;—at the theatre they had been seated in 
the same box with Ralston and Francina. 
Francina herself followed, looking so pale and 
.wretched that | turned away my eyes to avoid 
a sight so distressing. Having been duly sworn 
to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” I proceeded, in a faltering 





WILMER. 


voice, to relate all I knew concerning the pri- 
soner; and, had I been on the rack of the In- 
quisition, my delivery could not have been more 
painful. 

My evidence having been given in, Mr. Bar- 
net, Francina’s uncle, said—* Who is this 
person who brings such a serious charge against 
my nephew!—For the last year, this young 
man, (pointing to Ralston,) has resided in my 
family, and his conduct during that period, as 
well as his general reputation, makes the pre- 
sent charge a matter of astonishment to me and 
all his relatives. In such a case, we may rea- 
sonably demand that the accuser give some 
evidence of his own respectability. —Pray, sir,” 
continued Mr. Barnet, addressing me, “ be good 
enough to answer these three questions;—what 
is your name'—where do you reside!—and 
what are your means of subsistence?” 

A ray of hope darted to my heart, like a sun- 
beam on an icicle. That interrogatory which 
had often caused me so much embarrassment, 
was now heard with rapture. 

“If [ am unable to answer the first of your 
queries,” said I, “you may conceive that the 
others are likewise unanswerable.” 

“You cannot tell your own name, then?” 
said Mr. Barnet. 

“ T cannot.” 

Mr. Barnet cast 2 triumphant glance at the 
alderman, and the latter surveyed me with an 
eye which seemed to menace instant annihila- 
tion. In all my subsequent replies, I was care- 
ful to deepen the unfavourable impression 
which I had certainly produced ;—and in this I 
succeeded so well, that a commitment for va- 
grancy, or perjury, or both, seemed inevitable. 
To this fate I was entirely reconciled, when I 
considered that the release of Ralston would 
be the consequence of my own misadventure. 
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But, at the very moment when J was delivered 
into the hands of the constable, to be conducted 
to prison—when, for the first time since my 
arrival at the office, I raised my eyes to meet 
those of Francina, she seemed, at that instant, 
to become conscious of what was going forward, 
and grasping her uncle’s arm, she exclaimed in 
a tremulous, yet energetic tone: 

**No;—this must not be. He has not sworn 
falsely. I know him to be incapable of false- 
hood. I now believe that my brother is guilty.” 

All were astounded at this unexpected vin- 
dication, and, by the looks of pity which were 
cast upon the generous maiden, I saw that her 
intellects were supposed to be disordered by 
grief for her brother’s misfortune. With this 
apprehension, Mrs. Barnet attempted to comfort 
and compose her; but Francina persisted in as- 
serting my innocence and her brother’s guilt— 
Ralston himself now appeared to be struggling 
with various emotions, and at length, to the 
utter amazement of the audience, he said, ap- 
parently with much effort: 

“ Yes; she is right. I am guilty, and the 
young man has told nothing but the truth.” 

Tkis acknowledgment changed the whole 
aspect of affairs instantaneously. Ralston, (as 
I have continued to call him,) was committed 
as a suspected felon, and I was required to give 
security for my appearance at court, as a wit- 
ness. In the meanwhile, one of the constables, 
who had seen me at Mr. Tickler’s, had gone to 
tell my good old friend what had happened— 
and the latter came bustling into the office at 
this very seasonable juncture. Mr. Tickler 
having become my surety, I was thenceforth at 
liberty; but wished heartily that the matter 
had turned out otherwise. I would have given 
worlds to exchange a few words with Fran- 
cina. As she and her relatives were about to 
leave the place, I approached the melancholy 
group, and, addressing Mr. Barnet, I expressed 
those unfeigned regrets which were intended 
for the hearing of another person. 

“ Sir,” answered Mr. Barnet, “ you have done 
nothing more than your duty; I blame you only 
when you give us to understand that you would 
have done less, had you known the family 
connections of the prisoner. Were he my own 
son, I would not raise a finger, if thereby I 
might prevent justice from having its course.” 

On reconsidering the adventures of this even- 
ing, there was but one circumstance which I 
could remember with comfort. I had learned 
incidentally that the real christian name of the 
culprit was T'haddeus. Whether he had been 
called after Thaddeus of Warsaw, or Thaddeus 
the apostle, I cannot say ;—however, his name 
was Thaddeus—and, in this fact, I spied hope 
and consolation. I called to mind my late con- 
versation with Miss Grace Tickler, and the 
admiration she had expressed for the name 
aforesaid; and, intent on a project for the de- 
liverance of the prisoner, I hastened back to the 
theatre, where I arrived in time to hand Mrs. 
Tickler and her two daughters into the car- 
riage. The next day I found an opportunity 
to make Miss Grace acquainted with Ralston’s 
story, endeavouring to soften some parts of it, 





and to make other parts as pathetic as possible; 
which little artifice, in conjunction with the 
name of Thaddeus, soon enlisted all her sympa- 
thies in his behalf. I then requested her to 
petition her father to use his influence in favour 
of the prisoner. Having thus secured the me- 
diation of Miss Grace, | introduced the subject 
to Mr. Tickler himself, the same afternoon. 
The old gentleman had latterly taken some 
pains to instruct me in phrenology, and | now 
began the conversation by remarking that the 
young man who had been arrested on the prece- 
ding evening, had one of the finest craniums I 
had ever met with. This was happily the truth; 
and the observation was not lost on my friend 
Tickler. He instantly embraced my views;— 
a petition for a nolle prosequi was drawn up, 
and, before the expiration of two weeks, it was 
signed by numbers of respectable citizens and 
transmitted to the seat of government. 

While these matters were in process, I was 
returning, one day, from the bank, where I had 
been to transact some little business for Mr. 
Tickler, and while crossing the street, I had the 
happiness to preserve a lady from being run over 
- an omnibus, the horses going at full gallop. 

he driver cursed me for my interference, and 
the lady thanked me for my politeness and hu- 
manity; so that between the imprecations of one, 
and the acknowledgments of the other, I was 
thoroughly stupified. The lady begged to be 
favoured with the address of her deliverer, 
and the driver demanded my name, for a very 
different purpose, vowing he would have satis- 
faction for the insult I had presumed to offer 
his horses. ‘The lady was visibly hurt at my 
delay in answering her grateful inquiries, and 
the driver protested against my cowardice and 
sneakishness, in refusing to let him know where 
I might be found. I stood, like an Indian at 
the stake, rolling my eyes from one of my tor- 
mentors to the other ;—doubting which I should 
answer first, and unable to answer either. This 
scene lasted for about five minutes, to the great 
amusement of “a large and respectable assem- 
bly,” (as the newspapers sometimes express it,) 
including a moiety of hackmen, candy-pedlars, 
match-venders, and butchers" apprentices. 

Eloquence always gains favour with the mul- 
titude, and a man who has little to say is seldom 
popular. The omnibus driver, who “spoke in 
public on the stage,” with great fluency and 
self-possession, was highly applauded for the 
spirit and energy of his discourse ;—while I, who 
had neither “ action nor utterance,” was treated 
with every mark of contempt by the audience. 
“ Your name !—Give the gentleman your name!” 
was repeated on all sides, with groans and 
hisses, which had but little effect in relieving 
my perplexity. Finding, at length, that omnes 
sided with omnibus, human patience could en- 
dure it no longer, I dragged Jehu from his box, 
and gave him an exquisite thrashing, which 
convinced the — that I had Sees the 
party injured. ‘The beaten is always supposed 
to be in the wrong by the populace; with whom 
the trial by battel is far more satisfactory than 
all judicial investigations, from those of piepou- 
dre upwards. A sound drubbing is the soundest 
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argument that can be offered in all matters 
of dispute, scientific, theological or miscella- 


neous. 
Amidst the cheers and congratulations of the 
by-standers, I was once more arrested by the 
— Contrary to the best usages of antiquity, 
was made a prisoner and led in triumph, at 
the very moment of my victory. It seemed to 
be my unhappy destiny to fall into the meshes 
of the law at every step; constables and police- 
officers were the persons who chiefly affected 
my company, and these are the only friends who 
never desert us in the time of trouble. Fortu- 
nately for me, we were at no great distance 
from Mr. Tickler’s office, and I was conducted 
thither, in company with my late antagonist, 
now my fellow prisoner. One of the officers 
made oath that | had given the first blow; a 
fact which Mr. Tickler over-ruled, by assertin 
the impossibility of the thing—adding, that 
was one of the most peaceable youngsters he 
had ever met with. ‘The officer proposed to 
bring other witnesses to corroborate his own 
testimony, but Mr. Tickler angrily ordered him 
to be silent, saying he knew how to arrive at 
the truth by a shorter process. He then direct- 
ed the driver and me to stand side by side and 
present the back parts of our heads to the com- 


pany. 

“See here,” said Mr. Tickler;—* this is the 
organ of combativeness. Observe, in this indi- 
vidual it’s as big as a half-grown turnip, and as 
hard as the knob on the topof an andiron. This 
proves him to be a quarrelsome fellow. It’s a 
certain sign;—I never knew it to fail in one 
instance. But here, (laying his hand on my 
Occiput,) you find the surface is as smooth and 
regular as the rind of a water-melon. That's 
enough for me; I know how the quarrel began, 
as well as if | had seen and heard the whole of 
it.—So no more talk about it, or I’ll have to 
show you who is the proper judge in the case. 
The youngster is discharged from custody, and 
the driver must give security for his good beha- 
viour.”” 

About two hours after this knotty case was 
—— of, while Mr. Tickler was at dinner, 

I was engaged in filling up blank warrants, 
a coloured boy entered, and handed me a billet 
containing the following lines: 

“The lady who feels so much indebted to 
your kindness and intrepidity, has, by a fortu- 
nate accident discovered your place of abode. 
Availing herself of the opportunity thus offered, 
she begs to be honoured with your company 
this evening, at her residence, No. 138, —— 
street. The resemblance you bear to a person 
who was once very dear to her, makes her anx- 
iously desire to be acquainted with your history. 
Fail not to come, as you value the happiness of 
one who is gratefully, and—she would fain be 
permitted to add, affectionately yours.” 

“This poor woman,” thought I, “must be 
undeceived—I will go at the time appointed, 
and tell her, without reserve, that my tions 
are pre-engaged. I feel it to be my duty to 
save any lady who is in danger of being run 
over by an omnibus;—but, as for marrying any 
lady who throws out a delicate hint to that pur- 





pose, I can’t say that my ideas of gallantry go 
quite so far.” 

At the appointed time, I knocked at the door 
of No. 138, —— street, and was shown into an 

ent which surpassed, in its decorations, 

i that I had ever conceived of earthly splen- 
dor. The lady who had commanded my attend- 
ance, sat on a superb couch and invited me to 
take a seat by her side. With great trepidation 
I placed myself on the most remote corner of 
the ottoman, casting glances of apprehension at 
my fair neighbour, in the opposite angle. An 
indifferent spectator might have compared me 
to a sheep, shut up in the same cage with a 
lioness. Yet there was nothing repulsive in 
the manners or appearance of this lady. She 
was not young, it is true, and if she had ever 
been beentiful the extreme fairness, or rather 

leness, of her complexion, the perfect regu- 
arity of her features and her dark, glossy, and 
profuse ringlets, were all that remained to 
speak of loveliness departed. I should certainly 
have thought her a charming woman, had not 
my cumatien bound in the spell of prejudice. 
Atter a silence of some moments, she began to 
speak in a soft low voice. ; 

“T have already thanked you in all sincerity 
for your generous conduct this morning. My 
motive for requesting the present interview was 
to inquire into the circumstances of your life; 
as I have a well ed suspicion that m 
own destiny is intimately connected wi 

rs.”” 

“ Madam,” replied I, “it is truly a painful 
duty on my part to remove the unhappy error 
which seems tu have taken possession of your 
mind. The assistance it was my fortune 
to give you this morning, would have been 
afforded to any other woman in like circum- 
stances of peril;—and, pardon me, if I add, that 
the only feelings of regard or affection I have 
to offer you, are those which arise spontaneously 
in my heart for every individual of your sex.” 

“Surely,” said she, “you could not have 
formed such an inconsiderate resolution. Cer- 
tain | am that I have not deserved so harsh a 
sentence; as I hope toconvince you, if I am not 
deceived in my expectations.” 

“To remove all misapprehension at once,” I 
rejoined, “ I must tell you that my heart has 
been, for the last four years, in the possession 
of another female.” 

The lady heard the announcement with some- 
thing amazingly like a smile ;—but this appear- 
ance continued only for a moment. 

“For nearly four years!” she repeated, “and 
pray who is the female who succeeded in mak- 
ing such an earl impression !—Are her con- 
nections respectable” , 

You will believe that I gave a most glowing 
description of Francina, and left nothing unsaid 
which might indicate the wisdom of my choice. 

“I see,” said my hearer, smiling again, “ you 
have faithfully reported the state of your heart. 
But, we have really misunderstood each other 
heretofore. All mistakes may be rectified, if 
you oblige me with the outlines of your his- 


7 cheerfully complied with this request, and 
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related the substance of my memoirs in as few 
words as possible. She listened with the utmost 
attention, and, as the story proceeded, I observed 
that she appeared more and more agitated. At 
length, rising suddenly, she threw her arms 
around my neck and wept on my shoulder. I 
was much surprised and offended at the freedom 
of her behaviour, and was about to reprove her 
sharply, when she interrupted me by exclaim- 
ing, “ You are my son!—My dear child,—how 
long has your mother mourned over her cruel 
bereavement!” 

When the first emotions occasioned by this 
discovery had, in some measure subsided, my 
newly-found parent gave the following elucida- 
tion of the mysterious circumstances attending 
my early adventures: 

In her sixteenth year, she had, without the 
consent or knowledge of her parents, (who were 
very wealthy,) become the wife of a young sea- 
man, the captain of a merchant vessel. Six 
months after, she received the intelligence that 
her husband had perished at sea;—her parents, 
on being made acquainted with this fact, re- 
ceived her once more into their family, and for- 
gave the act of disobedience which had occa- 
sioned a temporary separation. Some months 
after her re-admission to her former home, she 
became a mother, and the infant was conveyed 
out of her sight, for the ostensible purpose of 
being placed in the care of a nurse. Two 
weeks after, she was again permitted to see the 
babe; and, at that time, she observed a mark on 
the forehead, which, though scarcely perceptible 
to any one but a mother, was, in its form and 
location, durably impressed on her memory. 
This was the last time she was suffered to be- 
hold her child. On her recovery, her father, 
in reply to her anxious inquiries, gave her to 
understand that the babe was in good and care- 
ful keeping, but that she would probably not 
see it again for a considerable length of time. 
Within the last four years, her father and mo- 
ther both died, and as she was their only sur- 
viving offspring, she inherited all their property. 
On the death of her father, she found a memo- 
randum in his cabinet, stating that the child 
had been deposited, with the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, at the gate of such an asylum, and 
that, as the overseers sometimes abused their 
privilege of giving names to the foundlings, he 
had made it a request that the boy should be 
permitted to name himself. Rejoicing at this 
discovery, she hastened to the asylum to demand 
her child; but he had left the place a few 
months before and no farther intelligence con- 
cerning him could be obtained. She returned 
to her home, bitterly disappointed; and, from 
that time forth, all her exertions had been di- 
rected to the recovery of the lost sheep. Acci- 
dent had, that day, effected what all her efforts 
had failed to accomplish. My hat had fallen 
off while I was endeavouring to stop the horses; 
she saw the mark on my forehead, and, at the 
same instant, she discovered the striking simi- 
pes of my features to those of my deceased 
ather. 


While my dear mother was engaged in this 
explanatory discourse, I waited, in an agony 


of suspense, for one piece of information, which, 
above every other, was interesting to me. 
What was my name? I trembled—my lips 
quivered—and I would have interrupted her to 
ask that momentous question—but my tongue 
refused to perform its duty. My mother came 
to the point. 

“* My dear son,” said she, “as I find by your 
narrative that you have not been christened, let 
me entreat you to take the entire name of your 
father—TuEopore OrLanpo PaRKINSON.” 

I was greatly relieved on hearing this name; 
for truly it might have been much worse. 
repeated it aloud several times, and although I 
was not entirely pleased with the sound, yet, 
for the sake of obliging a mother who had proved 
herself so tender and affectionate, I consented 
that the baptismal ceremony should be perform- 
ed forthwith. A neighbouring clergyman was 
called in; but, before the reverend gentleman 
had finished his work, I interrupted him by 
pronouncing the word “ Top!” in a tone which 
expressed feelings compounded of grief, horror 
and mortification. The minister gazed at me 
with eyes full of wonderment; I was about to 
beg a respite, when an appealing look from my 
mother sealed up my lips, and the fatal business 
was completed. I had discovered, but too late 
for remedy, that my initials were T. O. P., 
forming a sound which presented the idea of a 
contemptible plaything;—and this, I foresaw, 
would be a constant source of disgust and vex- 
ation to me thereafter. 

The next day, I took an affectionate leave of 
my friends, the Ticklers, giving and receiving 
many assurances of lasting friendship. 

But I was soon to experience the severest 
affliction that had ever fallen to my lot. The 
petition we had sent to the seat of government, 
was returned, endorsed with the Executive’s 
reasons for not granting it. Murder, man- 
slaughter, &c., it seems, were pardonable 
offences, because they did not interfere with 
trade;—but counterfeiting and forgery, being 
sins highly prejudicial to business transactions, 
were, in no case to be overlooked. These rea- 
sons were significant and unanswerable, but not 
quite satisfactory. In the extremity of my grief, 
I called, for legal advice, on my old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Snacks. With the accustomed pre- 
liminary of a five dollar bill, I begged him to 
counsel me in this trying emergency. He 
laughed at my apprehensions. ‘ My dear sir,” 
said he, “in law there is always a remedy, 
when there is cash to pay for it.” Being told 
that I was the only witness against the prisoner, 
he advised me to deposit the amount of my re- 
cognizance in the hands of my surety, and then 
withdraw from the city, until the matter had 
been finally settled in court. My kind mother 
readily furnished me with the requisite sum, 
(two hundred dollars,) which she regarded as a 
trifle in the way of my happiness. Sensis Mr. 
Tickler safe, and set out on a tour to the Falls 
of Niagara. In my absence, no bill was found 
against Ralston, for want of evidence, and he 
was liberated. 

At the end of three months, I returned to the 
city and became acquainted with the following 
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circumstances:—On the release of Ralston, Mr. 
Tickler, (who remembered my favourable ac. 
count of the young man’s phrenological develop- 
ments,) invited him to his house;—where, as 
the father was engaged in operating on the 
head of Thaddeus;—the daughter, Miss Grace, 
was equally busy with the poor fellow’s heart. 
The result was, that he became Mr. Tickler’s 
choice as a clerk, and Miss Grace’s choice as a 
husband. 

Now, for the first time since the commitment 
of her brother, I called to see Francina, who 
was still at Mr. Barnet’s. I was no longer a 
nameless being—every obstacle was removed— 
I made proposals and was accepted.—The nup- 
tial ceremony was performed at my mother’s 
house, in the presence of a select company, 
consisting chiefly of our own relatives. Shortly 
after, by the liberality of my excellent parent, 








T was enabled to establish my brother-in-law in 
a thriving business. It was a long time after 
his delinquency that the father and mother of 
Thaddeus became reconciled to him and con- 
sented to see him; but, since the unhappy error 
of his youth, his conduct has been marked with 
undeviating propriety. I believe most men are 
innately honest, (when they have no temptation 
to be otherwise.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ringrose, my mother, Francina 
and myself, make but one family, and never 
were people happier in each other’s society. 
The only thought which comes like an occa- 
sional cloud over the sunshine of my felicity, is 
that my name does not fully realize my wishes 
and expectations. If my mother’s consent could 
be obtained, I would endeavour to have it 
changed by legislative enactment. 





Emstem of innocence, we hail 
Thy visit to the earth; 
Thy courier, the northern gale, 
panion of thy birth. 


White as the down on seraphs’ wings, 
And light, and bright, and pure ; 

Thou’dst be a type of holier things, 
Was thy continuance sure. 


But no; the sun, with envious eye, 
Looks down upon thy birth, 
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TO A SNOW-FLAKE. 


And all thy short lived beauties die ; 
Thou art too pure for earth. 


Another foe awaits thee here, 
To rob thee of thy charms; 
Zephyr, who comes the spring to cheer, 
pels thee from earth’s arms. 


Emblem of innocence thou art, 
For virtue never dies, 
But exhaled like thy aqueous part, 
Mounts upward to the skies. JANE. 


Newark, Ohio. 





“Can to-morrow be the eighteenth?” ex- 
claimed Ernest Mordaunt, suddenly ome 
from the seat, on which for some time, he 
thoughtfully reclined. 

“I believe so,” replied his friend, Henry 
Dormer. “ But why do you ask so hurriedly! 
One would judge from your manner, that, to 
you, the morrow will be fraught with porten- 
tious matter.” 

Ernest returned no answer, but walking to 
the window, gazed thoughtfully upon Geneva’s 
calm lake, whose bright waters unruffled by a 
breeze, laved with mimic waves, the sands 
below. 

“Come, Ernest, out with it. What is this 
mighty mountain! Remember, I’ve relieved 
you of many ere this.” 

Still no answer. Seeing his friend deter- 
minedly in the heroics, Dormer quietly resumed 
the book, from which his attention had been 
arrested by Mordaunt’s sudden exclamation. 
Ernest continued to gaze in moody silence, for 
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some moments ; at length, turning toward Dor- 
mer, said: 

“ Whilst you were in America, did you visit 
Virginia ?” 

“ Merely passed through, on my way to the 
Southern States. Why?” 

“ Did you see any of the ladies ?” 

“T think I did see a few in the streets of the 
towns through which my route lay. Why do 
you ask! what is the matter? and in the name 
of every thing that is reasonable, what have 
the Virginia ladies todo with the eighteenth ?” 

“ Much:—My grandfather, you well know, 
oe against the Americans, during their re- 
bellion, or revolution, as it is now styled. In 
one of their engagements he was severely 
wounded, and taken prisoner. By some chance, 
he attracted the attention of the young Vir- 
ginian, by whose troops he had been captured, 
who, pitying his forlorn condition, caused him 
to be removed to his own tent, and his wounds 
carefully attended. A strict intimacy was the 
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consequence. I have been always opposed to 
strict intimacies! I scarcely know what pre- 
vents me from adjuring your’s.” 

“ Perhaps the consciousness, that mine can 
be of service,” said Dormer, dryly—* but, for 
peace-sake, reserve your comments for the end 
of your story.” 

“You must really let me tell it, my own 
way. Afier his recovery, my grandfather, be- 
ing on parole, accompanied this abominable 
friend on a visit to his family, somewhere in the 
south of Virginia. Near the principal town— 
what’s its name !” 

“Richmond is now their principal town ; but 
they formerly had another, i did not visit. The 
name, though familiar, has esca my memo- 
ry. But go on, that can have little effect on 
your story.” 

“No. I only wish the place had as little ef- 
fect on my well-being. But to continue: —There 
was my worthy ancestor, presented in due form, 
to Mrs. Merry, the wife of his friend, and Miss 
Rebecca Merry, his sister; and it unfortunately 
happened, that the bright glances of this same 
Miss Rebecca, kindled a flame in the heart of 
colonel Mordaunt. Knowing that the Merry’s 
were descended by the female line, from the 
Mordaunt’s, and that should he die childless, the 
family estates lawfully would fall to them, he 
judged it best to unite the interests of the two 
families, by uniting himself to Miss Rebecca. 
After his marriage, being unable to procure an 
exchange, he was forced to remain in America 
till my father’s birth. Now comes the part of 
the story that touches me. It seems, that the 
night of my father’s birth, Mrs. Merry also pre- 
sented her husband with a danghter, and the 
mother’s immediately determined that these 
children should be united as soon as possible. 
But it so chanced, that little Miss Merry depart- 
ed this life, and shortly after my grandfather 
sailed for England. Mrs. Merry I believe, had 
but one other child, a son. Time passed on. 
My father married, and so did his cousin on the 
other side of the water. I made my appearance 
in this dark world, and six years after, the birth 
of a daughter to Mrs. Merry, junior, was duly 
announced. Now my grandmother, was calm, 
haughty, and unbending in disposition. She 
ruled the house. By her influence, she pre- 
vailed on my father to consent to the same en- 
gagement being formed between my luckless 
self, and her detestable grand-niece, which had 
formerly existed between himself and the little 
lady in heaven; and upon her death-bed, made 
me solemnly swear to do nothing to dissolve an 
alliance, on which, she said, depended her leav- 
ing this world in peace. Shortly after this act 
she departed; whether more peacefully than 
she would, had I refused to obey her, I cannot 
say. But, to conclude my tale:—This morning 
I received a letter from my father, saying, that 
he was about to liasten with the carriage to 
meet my intended, and he expected to return 
home by the eighteenth. Are you surprised 
now, at my dreading that day ?” 

“Not much, I confess, But is there no 
chance of escape ! 

“Very slight. Uncle Merry, with whom she 


has resided since her father’s death, says that in 
fulfilment of the promise he made his sister, he 
sends his grand-daughter to England. But, if 
at the end of two years, she should choose tore- 
turn to Virginia, the engagement is dissolved, 
and his promise null and void.” 

a Well, but Ernest, you may not please the 

y!’ 

“Not please her! My oath to my grand- 
mother prevents me from striving to displease 
her, and do you think a little Virginia savage 
can resist a man like myself?” Here Ernest 
glanced at the mirror. 

Dormer laughed. “But she may not be a 
savage.” 

“Alas! my friend, her grandfather has 
brought her up in strict retirement. In his let- 
ters, he boasts that she has never been out of 
Virginia.” 

“« My poor Ernest, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing. Or at least, nothing you can tell 
me. Remember my vow.” 

“At least, I can accompany you home. 
When do you set off?” 

“To-morrow. Yes, Geneva; the day the 
destroyer of my peace is received into the bo- 
som of my family, I leave thy banks forever—a 
miserable man.’ 

Another pause ensued, which Ernest broke 
by exclaiming, “ Her name! I could forgive, 
forget all the rest, were her name but what it 
is !” 


“One part, at least, you may alter. But 
what is this frightful name?” 

“ Grace—Grace Merry. I tell you, Dormer, 
I never can love a woman named Grace Merry! 
The thing is utterly impossible! No! were 
her eyes as blue, as I’ve no doubt they’re black ; 
and her locks as glossy and clustering, as they 
certainly must be lank and dull, I could not 
love her by that name! Love and Grace Merry 
can never agree! But a truce to her grace- 
ship; let’s try to forget her, in a last stroll on 
the banks of this far-famed lake. 


*T was on a calm summer night, that Ernest 
and Dormer reached Mordaunt Hall. The 
moon’s silvery light fell upon the walls of the 
mansion, which stood proudly on the brow of 
an eminence, overlooking a stream, whose dark 
waters partly shaded by the foliage around, 
tempted the wanderer to seek its banks as a 
refuge from the sin and follies of this vain 
world; for all there seemed too calm and peace- 
ful for misery to intrude. 

All in the house was dark and still, save that 
a lamp shed its bright beams through the large 
and lofty casement of the library. Knowing 
that his father frequently sat in that apartment 
till a late hour, Ernest entered the window, 

lad of an opportunity of conversing with Mr. 

ordaunt, ere seeing his dreaded cousin, 
What was his amazement to find, seated in the 
large arm-chair, so frequently filled by his fa- 
ther, a beautiful girl in a profound slumber. 
Some folded papers, an unfinished letter, which 
lay before her, and the pen which she held in 
the hand which so gracefully hung over the 
arm of her chair, showed what had been her oc- 
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cupation, ere surprised by sleep. With a cau- 
tionary motion toward Dormer, Ernest advanced ; 
but more intent on gazing on the beautiful ap- 
parition, than heedful of his path, he struck 
against a stool which lay in his way. The 
noise roused the sleeper, who started up in af- 
fright, and perceiving a stranger near her at 
that late hour, uttered a faint scream, seized 
her unfinished epistle, and unmindful of Er- 
nest's eager apology, darted out of the room. 

“ Who can she be?” was Ernest’s exclama- 
tion, as Dormer now entered the casement. 

“ By heavens! she’s an angel!” 

“The papers left may discover that secret,” 
said Dormer, approaching the table. Ernest 
held back. 

“ Here, Ernest,” continued his friend, hold- 
ing up a folded letter, “ here, read for yourself. 

hy, man, what makes you look sot The very 
prospect, that ought to fill you with delight, 
seems to sink you below zero. I almost envy 
you the possession of such a treasure !” 

** Then it is’—— 

“Yes, surely—it is your ‘ Virginia savage,’ 
Grace Merry. See, here is the name at full 
length; written in a bold, free hand. Pray 
heaven! by some successful rival! You de- 
serve to lose her, for that look. 

“It is of no use. I have often said, and say 
itagain, that were shea divinity, named Grace, 
and born in Virginia, I could not love her. Be- 
sides, past events have produced an effect upon 
my mind, mere external charms cannot efface.” 

“ Pooh, man, forget past events.” 

“I cannot. I told you in Geneva, I con- 
sidered myself forced into this engagement. 
That, independent of my unconquerable dislike 
to every thing American, would prevent my 
possibly entertaining feelings of affection for 
this poor gir], were she ‘ Heavenly Grace,’ and 
not Grace Merry.” 

*“ But Ernest, how ridiculous thus to yield to 
prejudice! I cannot believe you will suffer 
yours thus to control you !” 

“ Dormer, my grandfather had an old servant 
who accompanied him to the wars. During 
my childhood, this old man would frequently 
take me on hisknee, and narrate the most fear- 
ful tales of the American war, in which these 
rebels were represented as mean, treacherous, 
and cruel. Then, my grandmother! !—Dormer, 
you never knew my grandmother.” 

* No, thank heaven! But she was not 
mean ?” 

“Oh, no! yet so imperious! Look at the 
portrait which hangs above you. It is her like- 
ness, taken soon after she reached this country. 
Young as she then was, you still can see some- 
thing of that expression, which quelled my 
youthful spirit.” 

“ Really, Ernest, I think it one of the finest 
faces I ever saw. So much dignity and intel- 
lectuality of expression, combined with such 
extreme beauty of feature!” 

“ Dormer, you never suffered from that dig- 
nity, that tatebleotualiay. Had you known her as 
I knew her, you would regard that portrait as I 
do. Dormer, she never altered a determination. 
To do her justice, she displayed neither con- 


ceit, nor passion in maintaining her ground, 
Oh no! she was too calmly haughty for. that. 
But no consideration could induce her to yield 
a point she had once determined to carry. 
Dear Henry, a wife with my grandmother’s 
disposition, would forever destroy my happi- 
ness.” 

“T must confess I should have little liking 
for such a wife myself. But even in sleep, the 
expression of this little beauty’s face was sweet- 
ness. And I’m pretty certain your grand- 
mother would never have run at the sight of a 
man; she would much sooner have given 
battle.” 

“ Perhaps so—still, Dormer, the slaves! I’ve 
little doubt she has some half-dozen in her 
train. I only wonder, that to-night she had not 
one to fan her, and another to hold her feet, 
whilst she wrote upon the head of & third.” 

“Ernest, you are crazy! Still, you know, 
you have a chance of escaping this dreadful 
fate; perhaps she will reject you.” ° 

“ Ernest did not seem much to enjoy the idea 
of being discarded. He rang the bell most en- 
ergetically, called for refreshments, and with- 
out further refereace to his future prospects, 
shortly after bade Dormer good-night. 

So prettily did Grace Merry blush, when pre- 
sented next morning to her cousin and his 
friend, that but for consistency, Ernest would 
have forgiven her her name, and her birth ; and, 
as the sweet tones of her voice caught his ear, 
he felt ashamed to meet Dormer’s eye. There 
was much merriment at the breakfast table, as 
they spoke of the adventure of the preceding 
evening: Grace insisting, that she was in @ 
state of abstraction and not of sleep; that she 
had taken Walter the Doubter’s plan, for re- 
flection. Ernest felt puzzled; he had never 
heard either of Walter the Doubter or his 

lans. Indeed, so strong and unequalled had 

en his prejudice, that if by accident he came 
across an American production, he would cast 
it from him, determined to believe that nothing 
“good” could “come out of Nazareth.” He 
therefore knew not how to reply to Grace’s de- 
fence, and was in some perplexity, when he 
was unexpectedly relieved by his father, who 
had been busily engaged at the foot of the ta- 
ble examining the letters and papers, which 
were daily laid by his plate. 

“ Here is a most singular epistle,” said he— 
“the direction covers nearly the whole of one 
side, and the writing is so perfectly original, 
thut I wonder it shou)d have reached its desti- 
nation. Miss Diny Merry,” he continued, en- 
deavouring to decypher the hieroglyphics. 

“Dinah!” interrupted Grace, blushing and 
laughing. “Dinah Merry! Give it to me, if 
you please, sir. Miss Dinah Merry appertains 
to me in quality of waiting maid. Her letter, 
I expect, was accidentally thrown amongst 
yours.” 

“ Merry,” said Ernest. ‘Do you permit 
your slaves to assume your names?” 

“Certainly. It does us no injury, and is 
a gratification to them.” 

“I did not know, that you Americans studied 
the gratification of your slaves,” said the 
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amiable Lucy Sexton, Mrs. Mordaunt’s hum- 
ble companion. 

Grace coloured. “ We do, as far as we think 
we ought. How can it be otherwise? They 
are our playmates in infancy, and the affection 
a child feels for its black nurse, is in many in- 
stances as strong, if not stronger, than its love 
to its natural parent. Indeed, it remains, du- 
ring its early years, almost constantly with its 
*Mammy.’” 

“Ah then!” continued Lucy, laughing ma- 
liciously, “You receive your early lessons 
from black instructors !—negro polish !” 

Our heroine’s cheek flushed more deeply; 
however, commanding herself, she replied, 
laughingly, “Oh yes! and in me you behold a 
specimen of this polish. Many a game of romps 
have Dinah and | had together! and the bitter- 
est tears I ever shed, were caused by the death 
of my black ‘mammy.’ I thought I had lost 
my all! For when found fault with in the 
house, I had always flown to her for consola- 
tion, and I verily believe she would have quar- 
reled with every member of the family, black 
and white, for her “ sugarly,” as she called me. 

This reply only inflamed Lucy to a greater 
degree. She saw the effect produced in the 
young Virginian’s favour, but unable to restrain 
her malice, pursued the subject. 

‘‘T suppose, at all events, you took care not to 
inform this friend and waiting maid, that she 
would be considered free, so soon as she touch- 
ed English ground.” 

This was too much for our heroine’s equa- 
nimity. “You must be extremely ignorant of 
America,” she replied, striving to speak calm- 
ly, “not to know that our Northern States are 

, and that we generally sail from New 
York for Engiand. Besides, Dinah would 
scarcely wish to continue in a kingdom, whose 
inhabitants are, in our country, proverbial for 
proving the worst masters.” 

“Lucy, you deserved this,” said Mr. Mor- 
daunt, rising—“and [ must desire, that such at- 
tacks may never again be made in my house.” 

Lucy burst into tears; and Grace, whose an- 
ger was but momentary, made her escape, de- 
claring she must hear what news Dinah’s let- 
ter contained. 

Lucy Sexton was the re of a clergy- 
man, who, dying, left a family of five children, 
in extreme poverty, and loaded with debt. He 
was what is termed an easy man; that is, too 
indolent to exert himself, and too selfish to 
deny himself. At his death, of course every 
body pitied him, and said, “How much it is to 
be deplored that he had not more business 
habits. But a clergyman,” &c.—and all the 
truly benevolent, and many who would be so 
considered, came forward to assist his orphan 
family. His eldest son, who had been educated 
for the ministry, had his father’s living bestow- 
ed upon him; his second was presented with a 
commission in the army; and his two youngest 
were procured situations, the one as a private 
tutor, the other in the India Company. Lucy, 
his only daughter, was taken as companion to 
Mrs. Mordaunt. 

Now Lucy was a regular groaner. When 
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in society, she was cheerful and amusing, for 
she soon found that there excessive sorrow 
quickly lost its effect. But if she could corner 
an unfortunate, she appeared “in her glory,” 
and poured her “tale of sorrows” into his or 
her, “’twas a’ ane to Dandie,” wearied ear. 
Every one pitied Lucy. Every one listened, 
whether wearied or not, for few knew that se- 
cretly she was devoured by envy. She could 
not forget having been once in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, nor could she forgive others for 
being more wealthy, more beautiful, or more - 
admired than herself. 

Envy! thou bane of true happiness! where is 
the bosom in which thou hast not planted thine 
envenomed dart! 

Thou art seen in the downcast look of infan- 
cy; in the maiden’s paled hue; in the gossip 
of middle age; and-e’en in the dull tale of 
kelpless dotage, thou bearest thy part! Ruth- 
less tyrant! thou poisonest the full chalice of 
human bliss! 

Since Lucy’s entrance into Mr. Mordaunt’s 
family, but little had occurred to rouse the de- 
mon that lay slumbering in her breast, ’till 
Grace appeared. Her extreme beauty, spirit, 
and accomplishments, awakened him fully, and 
bitter were the pangs he caused his victim, 
when witnessing the admiration our heroine 
excited. Misguided Lucy! Spartan-like,* she 
hugged her direst foe to her heart, unmindful, 
though that heart were stung to its inmost 
core. 

Ernest daily discovered some new perfection 
in Grace, and daily became more and more 
convinced of the unreasonableness of his pre- 
judices. He found his cousin’s mind highly 
cultivated ; her manners gentle and fascinating; 
her voice in speaking or singing, possessed of 
singular sweetness and power; in short, ina 
few weeks, he found himself as much in love, 
as even old Mrs. Mordaunt could have wished. 

“How unjust, how ridiculous has my con- 
duct been,” he exclaimed, as the evening be- 
fore Dormer’s departure from Mordaunt ‘Hall, 
they walked together on the banks of the 
stream before mentioned. “What would she 
think, were she to suspect I had once fostered 
stch feelings toward her and her country, as I 

ve vent to before you, the night I first saw 
foot She, so noble, so candid, so—” 

“So free from every error,” interrupted Dor- 
mer. “I suppose now, were I to hint at a 
fault, I might expect a challenge.” 

“Fault !—every one must have faults, to ren- 
der them passable. But really, I think my 
cousin as free from faults as mortal can be. In- 
deed, I do not think at present I can recollect 
one.” 

“Temper,” said Dormer, wickedly. “Do 
you remember your declarations with regard to 
your grandmother’s temper?” 

“My dear Dormer! how ridiculous to com- 
pare the two! My cousin, for a moment, may 

ield to anger, yet "tis but for a moment—she 
instantly commands herself, and if wrong, owns 
her fault with a sweetness and candour, that 


* I do not think this latter clause original,— Author. 
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adds new fascination to her charms. M 
or mye was always calm and unruffled, 

t the combined powers of heaven and earth 
could scarcely have made her admit she could 
be in error. Grace’s quickness of temper draws 
you toward her, my grandmother’s proud calm- 
ness of demeanour drove you from her. Dear 
Dormer, the comparison wrongs my cousin. 
But is not that her own sweet self I see seated 
in her bower! I must hasten to her.” 

“So saying, Ernest left his friend, who re- 
turned to the house, and sped his onward way 
toward the little. bower, called ‘“Grace’s 
Bower ;” for there his cousin loved to sit of an 
evening with her guitar, and sing the songs 
learned at her own Glendale. 
He was not mistaken—it was Grace. But 
the instrument, o’er which she so often leaned, 
striking at his approach a few hurried chords, 
now lay neglected beside her, and with her 
face buried in her hands, she seemed a prey to 
bitter anguish. At the sound of his footsteps 
she raised her head, and displayed a counte- 
nance so pale, so woe-begone, that Ernest in- 
vo*untarily paused ; then, unable to restrain his 
anxiety, sprang to her side. 

“ What has happened to distress my sweet 
cousin t” exclaimed he, taking her hand. “ No 
bad news from home, I hope.” 

The hand was hastily withdrawn, and with 
a look sufficiently haughty and cold to have 
been given by his oft-alluded-to grandmother, 
Grace replied, she had received no news of a 


distressing nature from Glendale; then rising, 
hurried toward the house. 

Poor Ernest! thunderstruck by her manner, 
he strove not to detain her, but when alone, 
paced the narrow limits of the little bower, 
vainly endeavouring to conceive how he had 


possibly offended her. He could recollect no 
one act by which he might have excited her in- 
dignation. What, then, was the cause of this 
sudden change! Could it be caprice! Oh no! 
she was too noble, too pure for so petty a feel- 
ing to find an entrance in her bosom! What, 
then, had occasioned this painful alteration. 
He had no enemies—but she had, and he now 
remembered having seen a white figure leave 
the bower in some haste as he approached. 
Yes, it could be no other than Lucy Sexton 
who had occasioned this mischief! She had al- 
ways hated Grace with the rancour natural to 
a compound of evil, and would, he well knew, 
delight in wounding her feelings. But what 
could she have said of him. He had been 
abroad since her residence in his father’s house 
until very lately, so she had never heard from 
him his ridiculous American prejudices, and 
his mother was too prudent to disclose it to one 
in whom she placed little confidence. What, 
then, could she possibly have said of him, so to 
excite his cousin’s gentle nature? “Sister of 
Satan !” exclaimed he, aloud, “I will yet frus- 
trate thy schemes!” With this doughty resolu- 
tion, he sought Dormer. 

It was evident, on the ap nee of our he- 
roine that night, that she had been shedding 
bitter tears. Though she placed herself as 
much in shadow as possible, she could not con- 


ceal the redness of her eyes, the langour of her 
countenance. Gentle reader, my heroine could 
scarcely be called a heroine! She could not 
weep according to the rules of romance. When 
her feelings were slightly touched, the blood 
would rush o’er cheek and brow, and the bright 
tear would rise to her eye, adding fresh lustre 
to her beauty; but when those feelings were 
fully aroused, the tears no longer trembled on 
her long lashes, they poured in torrents, leav- 
ing traces of their effects in a pale cheek, crim- 
son brow, and quivering lip. Ernest, however, 
saw none of these things. He only knew that 
she avoided him, and that he was miserable. 

Dormer observed all parties closely. He 
soon perceived that Grace was now rather de- 
jected than angry; and that her evident unhap- 

iness gave Lucy Sexton much secret delight. 

e also observed the last mentioned lady quietly 
and effectually endeavouring to prevent all pri- 
vate communication between Ernest and his 
cousin, much to poor Ernest’s annoyance, who 
wished too sincerely to discover the cause of 
Grace’s displeasure, and if possible, to explain 
it, to bear the thought of waiting for the 
morrow. 

At length the family separated for the night, 
and Dormer advised his friend by all means on 
the morrow to demand a private conference 
with his cousin, and come to a full explanation. 
Next morning, to Ernest’s great regret, he left 
Mordaunt Hall. : 

It was in vain Ernest sought to speak with 
Grace alone. Walking, talking, reading, what- 
ever was our heroine’s occupation, Lucy was 
near. In despair, at length, he determined 
to write, and was on his way to the library for 
that purpose, when he saw the fair object of his 
thoughts, walking pensively in the shrubbery, 
alone. With a mighty effort Ernest summoned 
up his resolution, and in another moment was 
by her side. 

“T have, for some days, wished to speak to 
you in private,” said he, “to ask the cause of 
the cruel change in your manner toward me. 
How can I have offended you, to whose happi- 
ness it is my chief pleasure to contribute, as 
much as lays in my power.” 

Grace was silent. Ernest continued. 

“Will you not inform me of the cause of 
your displeasure? You must know how en- 
tirely, how devotedly I love you, and how 
much pain your coldness has occasioned; will 
you not then tell me its cause ?” 

Still no answer. Urged on by excess of emo- 
tion, Ernest resumed in a higher strain: “Grace, 
from boyhood I’ve been taught to regard you 
as the future arbitress of my destiny. Since 


your arrival” — 

Here Grace interrupted him. “ What must 
you think of me? How destitute of all the 
feelings of delicacy that should characterize 
woman, must you believe me, thus to leave my 
native country, and seek a foreign shore, for— 
Oh! the thought is too horrible!” Here she 
burst into tears. 

“ Dear cousin, we all knew your ignorance 
of our engagement. When your grandfather 
sent you over, he wrote oak that if you ob- 
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jected to its fulfilment, you were at the end of 
two years toreturn to himagain. We all knew 
that this plan was arranged by my grand- 
mother.” 

Grace appeared somewhat softened—Ernest 
continued : 

“Yes, dear Grace, in your hands, rests my 
future happiness or misery, for you must know 
how passionately, how devotedly I love you!” 

A smile played on Grace’s features. Ernest, 
greatly encouraged, proceeded : 

“ You smile." Too well I know your noble 
nature, to believe that smile occasioned by my 
pain. Will you not now inform me how I have 
offended ?” 

Grace hesitated ; but incapable of affectation, 
placed in his hand a folded letter, which Ernest 
instantly recognised as one he had written to 
his father from Geneva, announcing his inten- 
tion of sacrificing his happiness to the fulfil- 
ment of his promise to his grandmother. 

“ Who gave you this?” was his. involuntary 
exclamation. 

Grace refused to tell. 

“Tt is needless to refuse. I know that but 
one inmate of this house, would to gratify an 
evil nature, attempt my misery. Grace, I will 
admit, that before I knew you my prejudices 
were strong against your country, and even 
against your own sweet self. My grand- 
mother’s overbearing disposition prepossessed 
me against” — 

“ You might have remembered your grand- 
mother was much more nearly related to your- 
self than to me,” interrupted our heroine, with 
considerable warmth. And a little reading 
would have convinced you that Americans are 
the noblest race in the world.” 

“ But to consider yourself forced into an en- 
gagement,” urged Ernest, forgetting the con- 
struction she would place on his words, in his 
eagerness to defend himself. 

“You are free, sir. You should have been 
free years ago, had J only been conscious of its 
existence.” 

“ But I will not be free. Freedom would be 
my thraldom, and would only lead me to your 
feet, to entreat a renewal of your fetters.” 

Grace seemed still half inclined to continue 
angry. Her lover perceiving this, again re- 
sumed : 

“You blame me for prejudices imbibed in 
childhood, yet do not remember that here have 
I been for the last week, evidently anxious to 
obtain a private conference with you, which 
you have sedulously avoided granting me, 
though you must have seen my wretchedness. 
My error was unavoidable, what can you say in 
defence of your conduct ?” 

Grace replied with a mischievous smile and 
a blush, “ That any one, but a gentleman of 
—- would know that when a lady 
walked alone where she knew he must see her, 
and placed the cause of her displeasure in his 
hands in the shape of a letter, she wished to 
give him an opportunity for explanation.” 


A few days after this conversation, Dormer 
received the following letter from Ernest: 


Mordaunt Hall. 

Dear Dormer—Next month my happiness 
will be completed, by my union to my lovely 
Grace! How could I ever dislike that name! 
Tis surely the most musical in creation! I 
scarcely think “ ma belle sauvage” would be as 
interesting, by any other! But this by way of 
digression :—to return to my bridal : 

We are to be married on the eighteenth, the 
day you remember, | dreaded so much. After 
the ceremony, we immediately sail for America, 
to remain at least atwelvemonth amongst her 
relations, and I am now as anxious to visit Vir- 
= as I was once opposed to it. My dear 

rmer, how silly it is to yield to prejudice! 

By the bye, Lucy Sexton was the cause of 
our temporary quarrel. Prowling about, like 
her own father, the “roaring lion, seeking what 
she might devour,” she accidentally possessed 
herself of a foolish letter I wrote my father 
from Geneva, concerning my engagement, ex- 
pressed in entirely too strong terms, had_ my 
prospects really been as dreadful as I endea- 
voured to persuade myself they were. This 
epistle she carried to Grace, who refusing to 
read it, this compound of evil did the good deed 
herself; affecting great commiseration for her 
victim, who, horror-struck and confounded, had 
not the courage to leave her. On my approach, 
my mother’s amiable companion, throwing the 
letter in Grace’s lap, made her escape. What 
I most admire in my cousin’s conduct, is the 
nobleness of her behaviour towards this poor 
girl, as she calls her. She says, that the con- 
sciousness of detection is sufficient punishment; 
so will neither permit me to show coldness in 
my manner, or to inform my parents. Surely 
she isa Virginia angel ! 

But I hear her voice. Remember, Dormer, 
my marriage will be scarcely a marriage, unless 
you attend. Your friend, 

Ernest Morpavunt. 


oo 


Despotism can no more exist in a nation, un- 
til the liberty of the press be destroyed, than 
the night can happen befure the sun is set. 


a 


Laura Crera, an Italian lady, was born in 
1669. She was learned in the languages and 
philosophy. She married Peter Lereni, but 
with him she was not destined to live long. 
He died in eighteen months after their union. 
She refused to enter into a second connection, 
but devoted herself to her studies. She held a 
correspondence with most of the great scholars 
and philosophers in Europe, who were hap 
in forming an acquaintance, through the medi- 
um of letters, with one of the most learned wo- 
men of the age, and of the world. She died in 
the flower of her age, and was lamented 
throughout Christendom. But by the jealousies 
of many of modern times, the writings of high- 
ly educated females have not had a fair chance 
to see new editions. This jealousy, thank 
Heaven, is now departing from the literary ho- 
rizon. 
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SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES. 








THE YOUNG LADY WHO IS ENGAGED. 


Some of our readers may be surprised that 
we consider the fact of an engagement as suffi- 
cient to establish a young lady under an entire- 
ly new head of classification. But those who, 
like ourselves, are acquainted with the fair sex 
in a philosophical manner, must be well aware 
that, no sooner is a young lady engaged, than 
the very next second she is an altered being. 
We might almost say that she ceases to pre- 
serve her identity ; for, by this simple a 
we have known the romantic young lady be- 
come sensible, the busy young lady become 
diligent, and the matter-of-fact young lady be- 
come romantic. 

It is to no purpose that we have philosophised 
and re-philosophised upon the cause of this sud- 
den change. Sometimes we have thought that 
all young ladies, without exception, must be 
hypocrites, and intentionally deceive the world 
in respect to their true characters, until they 
become engaged. But this hypothesis we were 
compelled to give up as incompatible with the 
acknowledged amiability of the fair sex. Then 
we conceived the possibility of every young 
lady leading a sort of chrysalis life, and altering, 
by a particular regulation of nature, into vari- 
ous forms of character according to the various 
eras of young-lady life. ‘Thus, before she 


comes out, she is a mere chrysalis; after she 
comes out, a gay butterfly; and when she is 
engaged, a sober moth. But even this position 


was untenable, when we considered, that 
whereas the butterfly undergoes fixed changes, 
the changes of young ladies are altogether 
without regularity, and cannot be counted upon 
as any thing certain. Other hypothesis we at- 
tempted, but none would explain the difficulty ; 
so at last we relinquished the attempt for some 
future philosopher. 

But, to return from this digression, we now 
proceed to show how you may satisfy yourself 
that a young lady is engaged or not. 

First, then, there will always be a very 
strong report of it, one-third of which you may 
fairly believe, especially if your sisters have 
heard it from the ladies’-maid while she was 
“doing” their hair. When you have fully and 
philosophically established in your mind what 
quantum of belief the report deserves, you may 
proceed to work, without delay, by paying a 
visit boldly at the house where lives the young 
Jady herself. When you knock, mind that you 
knock softly. “Is any one at home!” you ask 
of John as he opens the door. “Only Miss 
Higgins, Sir,” says John, with a knowing side- 
wink of the eye not meant, of course, for you 
to see. The next moment you are shown slap 
into the drawing-room, and there you find 
Miss Higgins and Mr. Brown sitting opposite 
one another at each side of the fire. Here an 
unphilosophical intellect would jump at once to 
the conclusion that the report of their engage- 
ment is correct. I trust that your mind is too 
logical to be so hasty. At a single glance, 
like a great general, you mark their positior, 
particularly observing whether the chairs ap- 
pear to have been hurriedly separated at your 
approach. These observations I shall suppose 


you to make while walking from the door up to 
the fire-place. It depends now entirely on 
your own management whether your future 
manceuvres shal] advance you a step in your 
line of evidence. Much, of course; must be left 
to circumstances, and much to your own pecu- 
liar genius. Some persons, of a coarse intel- 
lect, would cry out at once, “ Hallo! what’s 
here!” and observe the degree of blushing on 
either side consequent upon such an exclama- 
tion. Of course, if you are vulgar, you will 
pursue this course: but if you are a gentleman, 
as, for this book’s sake, 1 hope you are, you 
will merely gently insinuate various observa- 
tions bearing on the matter in hand, remarking 
particularly what ocnlar telegraphs pass be- 
tween the parties all the while. Thus you come 
to the conciusion that there is a strong probabili- 
ty the parties are engaged. If the gentleman ob- 
stinately sit you out, of course that goes down 
as additional evidence. 

Some persons might here rest satisfied with 
their discoveries—but you, I[ trust, have too 
much laudable curiosity in your nature, and too 
philosophical a turn of mind, to be satisfied with 
any thing short of a categorical conclusion. 
You do not want to settle the hypothetical 
probability of the young lady being engaged ; 
but whether at this present time she be actu- 
ally, affirmatively, bona fide engaged. Accord- 
ingly keeping in your mind’s eye every link of 
the chain of evidence already laid before you, 
you no sooner meet the gentleman some day by 
accident in the street, than putting on the most 
friendly tone imaginable, you shake him a doz- 
en times by the hand, saying affectionately, 
“ My dear fellow, I congratulate you heartily ; 
from my soul I do. What a lucky man you 
are!” Hereupon, if your friend or acquaint- 
ance protest that he can’t understand you, with 
a sort of falter in his voice, and semi-smile 
struggling at each corner of his mouth, set him 
down as trying to deceive you. These signs 
you add to your former presumptive evidence, 
and so come at last to the conclusion that the 
young lady is engaged. Others may have 
reached the same point long before, but you 
alone have the conscientious satisfaction of 
having satisfied your praiseworthy curiosity, by 
gradual and certain steps, through a regular 
process of logical deduction. 

. We shall now give you for your help, in case 
you may still be at a loss, the following charac- 
teristics of the young lady who is engaged: 

In the first place you will observe that the 
other young ladies invariably make way every 
day for the same gentleman at her side, after 
which effort they will probably retire in a com- 
pact body to the furthest end of the room, and 
begin whispering. Then “papa,” and “mam- 
ma” are always more deferential to her than 
common; and every now and then at a party 
“mamma” may be observed looking anxiously 
about for her; on each of which several occa- 
sions a young gentleman comes up and sits by 
“mamma” for some two minutes and three- 
quarters, talking confidentially on some subject 
unknown. The young lady herself, if betore 
this she was particularly shy of yourself and 
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other young gentlemen, now talks to you all in 
the most sisterly and easy manner possible. But 
this is only when the “gentleman” is away— 
wher he is present she only answers “ yes” or 
“no” to whatever interrogation you may put. 
Then, again, mark the walk of the engaged 
young lady. Observe how matrimonial it is. 
one of your hop-steps-and-jumps, as it used to 
be, but a staid, sober pace, fit for Lady Mac- 
beth. Even her dress alters and shifts itself to 
suit her new condition by a sort of automaton 
effort. Instead of fine French muslin, she is 
now content with the cheapest poplin. If you 
drop in early you are sure to find a handsome 
night-cap, half made, lying on the table under a 
heap of books hastily thrown over. The young 
lady herself, wonderful to say, has taken to ac- 
counts ; and her “mamma” makes her spend 
half an hour or so every day in the kitchen, to 
learn pastry matters. Nothing more is wantin, 
as a final confirmation of the surmises whic 
these appearances tend to produce, than to 
meet the pair out walking together at some 
unusual time in some unusual place. This you 
will be sure to succeed in if you take the trou- 
ble; and however much others may be surpri- 
sed some fine morning by the present of a sma!] 
triangular piece of bride cake, you yourself 
will not be surprised in the least, but will Re 
on with your muffin, just remarking by the 
way to your mother, “that you knew it all 


long ago.” 
—— 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. 


Tuer: is at present existing in a plain brick 
house, within twenty miles of our habitation, a 
young lady whom we have christened “the ro- 
mantic young lady,” ever since she came to an 
age of discretion. We have known her from 
her childhood, and can safely affirm that she 
did not take this turn till her fifteenth year, 
just after she had read Corinne, which at that 
time was going the round of the reading society. 

At that period she lived with her father in 
the next village. We well remember calli 
accidentally, and being informed by her that it 
was “a most angelic day,” a truth which cer- 
tainly our own experience of the cold and wet 
in walking across would have inclined us to dis- 
pute. These were the first words which gave 
us a hint as tothe real state of the young lady’s 
mind ; and we know not but we might have 
passed them over, had it not been for certain 
other expressions on her part, which served as 
a confirmation of our melancholy suspicions. 
Thus when our attention was pointed at a small 
sampler, lying on the table, covered over with 
three alphabets in red, blue, and black, with a 
miniature green pyramid at the top, she obser- 
ved pathetically that “ it was done by herself in 
her infancy ; after which, turning to a dande- 
lion ina wine glass, she asked us languishing 
if we loved flowers, affirming in the same breat 
that “she quite doted on them, and verily be- 
lieved that if there were no flowers she should 
die outright.” ‘These expressions caused us a 
lengthened meditation on the young lady’s 
case, as we walked home over the fields. Nor, 
with all allowances made, could we avoid the 
melancholy conclusion that she was gone ro- 

16* 


“There is no hope for her,” said we 
to ourselves. “Had she only gone mad, there 
might have been some chance.” As usual, we 
were correct in our surmises. Within two 
months after this, our romantic friend ran away 
with the hair-dresser’s apprentice, who settled 
her in the identical plain brick house so hon- 
ourably mentioned above. 

From our observations upon this case, and 
others of a similar kind, we feel no hesitation 
in laying before our readers the following char- 
acteristics, by which they shall know a roman- 
tic young lady within the first ten minutes of 
introduction, In the first place, you will ob- 
serve that she always drawls more or less, usin 
generaily the drawl pathetic, occasionally di- 
versified with the drawls sympathetic, melan- 
cholic, and semi-melancholic. Then she is al- 
ways pitying or wondering. Her pity knows 
no She pities “the poor flowers in 
winter.” She pities her friend’s shaw) if it 

et’s wet. She pities poor Mr. Brown, “he 

as such a taste; nothing but cabbages and po- 
tatoes in his garden.” Tis singular that, with 
all this fund of compassion, she was never 
known to pity a deserving object. That would 
be too much matter of fact. Her compassion is 
of a more etherial texture. She never gave a 
halfpenny to a beggar, unless he was “an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque young man.” Next to 
the passion of pity, she is blest with that of 
love. She loves the moon. She loves each of 


mantic. 


the stars individually. She loves the sea, and 
when she is out in asmall boat loves a storm of 
all things. Her dislikes, it must be confessed, 


are equally strong and capacious. Thus she 
hates that dull woman, Mrs. Briggs. She can’t 
bear that dry book, Rollin’s History. She de- 
tests high roads. Nothing with her is in the 
mean. She either dotes or abominates. If you 
dance with her at a ball, she is sure to begin 
philosophizing, in a small way, about the feel- 
ings. She is particularly partial to wearin 
fresh flowers in her hair at dinner. You woul 
be perfectly thunderstruck to hear, from her 
own lips, what an immense number of dear 
friends she has, both young and old, male and 
female. Her corrrespondence with young ladies 
is something quite appalling. She was never 
known, however, in her life to give one actual 
piece of information, except in a postscript. Her 
handwriting is excessivel yan ee yet she 
always crosses in red ink, and sometimes re- 
crosses again in invisible green. She has read 
all the love novels in Christendom, and is quite 
in love with that dear Mr. Bulwer. Some pry- 
ing persons say that she has got the complete 
works of Lord Byron; but on that point no one 
is perfectly certain. If she has a younger bro- 
ther fresh from school, he is always ridiculing 
her for what she says, trying to put her ina 
ion, in which, however, he rarely succeeds, 
here is one thing in which she excels half her 
sex, for she hates scandal and gossip. 

To conclude, the naturalist may lay down 
three principal eras in the romantic young 
lady’s life. The first from fifteen to nineteen, 
while she is growing romantic; the second 
from nineteen to twenty-one, while she keeps 
romantic; and the third from twenty-one to 
twenty-nine, during which times she gradually 
subsides into common sense. 

















EARLY LOVE CAN NEVER DIE. 


A NEW SONG. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY 


H. KLEBER. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the —_ 1839, by J. G. Osbourn, in the Clerk’s Office, of the 
District Court, of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. * 


My early love, Tiithink on thee, When ev’ning sinks _its crim - son 


7 
— 


Sweet hour which gen - - - tle me - - - mo - ry Delights to con - - - se - erate her 


Ah! thenthy che - - To all I 





And twilight’s breeze like mu - - - - sic 








Thy voice of glad - - - - ness back And twilight’s 


breeze like mu--sic brings Thy voiceof glad - ness back 





II. 


Friendship’s young bloom may pass away, 
As dreams 7 oa the sleeper’s mind, 
ife’s matu 


The hopes of | rer day 

May fade, and leave no trace behind: 
But early love can never die, 

That fairest bud of spring’s bright years, 
*T will still look green in memory, 

When time all other feeling sears. 
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THINK OF THEE. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN A FUTURE STATE. 


“I would sink back from the bright valves of heaven, 
Though borne by angels thither, were mine eyes, 

In their inquiry through its haze of glory, 

stranger there.” 


To meet but 


Tue enjoyment of friends here below is 
transient. Associations that are continually 
forming, last, many of them only for a day. 
Unnumbered causes are ever operating to 
sunder the ties of acquaintance, and break the 
chords of friendship. Slander too often lends 
its influence. Like envy it 

“ Withers at another’s Jo¥,, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach ; 
and “out-venoming all the worms of Nile,” 
thousands of the fairest buds of amity are often 
doomed to fade and die beneath its killing 
touch. 

When we cast our eye back through the dim 
vista of the past, and recall to mind the friends 
of our youth, how often in the silent commun- 
ings of our soul, we are led to inquire “ Where 
are they?” Of all the numerous throng with 
whom we sported away the laughing hours of 
infancy—whom we could friendly grasp by the 
hand and enjoy our innocent pastimes—how few 
now meet our wandering eye. Some, in their 
journeyings through the vale of human life, 
toe been called to other climes, to distant 
stranger lands; some have gone to their final 
resting-place, the tomb—others have fled from 
us by the repulsive power of their cold feelings 


of estrangement. 
But there are a few choice spirits who still 


linger around us, irradiating, like stars, the 
of our being, diffusing a halo of delight throug’ 
it, rendering it brilliant with the light of hope 
and joyous expectations. These, with a few 
departed companions of our early years, who 
fled from the vile regions of earth ere they were 
scarcely formed by the — breath of sin, 
we fondly trust we shall meet again in purer 
climes, where our souls may commingle to- 
Ne ag in the bonds of holy affection 
rough the long and ceaseless ages of eternity. 
It cannot be that those fair beings whose hearts 
once beat mutually with ours, whom the angel 
of death has hid from our gaze, and whose 
names, with the cold and selfish world, are 
destined to float for a while on the tide of re- 
membrance, and then pass away into the ocean 
of forgetfulness, are fated never more to meet 
our view. No; there is a voice, the language 
of those that are gone, whispering in our ear 
the consoling words—*“ We shall meet again ;” 
and the endearing thought that thus it will be, 
cheers us on in our pilgrimage through the 
dark wilderness of life, secretly admonishing us 
to beware of temptations—to shun the soul- 
destroying haunts of vice and irreligion, and we 
shall at last have a meeting more blissful and 
traneperting than all the joys of earth, st to 





Written for the Lady’s Book, 


I THINK OF THEE. 


BY JOHN HICKMAN, JUN., Esq. 


I think of thee! 
When morn her orient smile unveils, 
And decks in light the verdant vales, 


When every bird and opening flower 
Rejoice to the matin hour, 
Brigh I think of thee— 
ight spirit of my destin 

T think of thee! 

I think of thee! 


When sunset streaks the western cloud, 
And wraps o’er day a golden shroud, 
When sighing vespers float along, 
And echo answers to the song, 

I think of thee— 
Bright spirit of my destiny, 

I think of thee. 

I think of thee! 
Where ocean rolls his varied sands, 
Where zephyr wings o’er sunny lands, 
Where in grandcur rise, 


And dome and turret pierce the skies, 
I think of thee— 


Bright spirit of my destin 
I think of thee. 


I think of thee! 
Where springs the hut ’mid mountain snow, 
Where winter blasts in anger blow, 
Where all is barren, chill, and drear, 
And misery drops a frozen tear, 
I think of thee— 
Bright spirit of my destiny, 
I think of 


I think of thee! 
In every path, in every clime, 
At every moment, breath of time, 
A portion of myself thou art, 
A gem embedded in the heart— 
I think of thee! 
Bright spirit of my destiny, 
I think of 
Westchester, Pa. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 


THE STARRY NIGHT. 


Tue round pale moon was floating bright, 
Amidst the blue of heaven; 

The stars shed forth their holy light, 
Upon the dewy even. 

I gazed enraptured on the scene, 
To see each twinkling star, 

That shone so pure and so serene, 
From its bright home afar. 

Then memory with its magic power, 
Unveiling all the past; 

Recalled each joy, each happy hour, 
Too blest, too pure to last ; 

The friends I lov’d in childhood’s day, 
Whose hearts now beat no more; 

The eyes that shone with friendship’s ray, 
Whose lustre now is o’er. 


I thought upon my spotless youth, 
That sunny, cloudless hour ; 

When on my heart the star of truth 
Shed all its radiant pow’r. 

And then I thought upon the cloud, 
That hung upon my brow ; 

That once with youth’s bright visions glow’d, 
So sad, so dreary now. 

I thought again—a stormy day 
Will oft grow calm at night; 

So all life’s clouds may pass away, 
And leave our sky as bright. 

And, oh! a wish then crossed my breast, 
Upon that glorious even, 

“To flee away and be at rest,” 
With friends long since in heav’n. 


Lynchburg, Va. R. M. 8. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light!” 


Is the first impression which comes over our mind as we sit 
down to this monthly conference with our kind friends. Yes, 
the brilliant, the gifted L, E. L.—one of the brightest stars in 
the galaxy of female genius, has gone down to the darkness 
of the tomb—sunk to rise no more till the *‘ dead, small and 
great, stand before God!” The tidings of her sudden death 
comes like the thrill of one of her own sad and impassioned 
songs upon the heart—teaching the frailty of all earthly 
hopes, and that love and life are but words of care and 
sorrow. 

Our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the story of the 
decease of Mrs. Maclean ; (or as we still like best to call her, 
Miss Landon)—that she was found dead in her room, with a 
bottle which had containe* prussic acid in her hand ; and 
that it was testified by her husband and servant, that she 
had been in the habit of taking this deadly poison, occa- 
sionally, as a remedy for spasms in the stomach. Rumours 
have been circulated, as might be expected, that she pur- 
posely destroyed herself—and surmises were not wanting, to 
complete the tale of wretchedness, that she was disappointed 
and unhappy in her matrimonial connexion. But we are 
giad to find that there is no good reason for these reports, 
The ‘*London Times” contains a letter, which we insert, 
from Mrs, Hall, (well known in our country, for delightful 
**Sketches of Irish Character,”) enclosing one from Mrs. 
Maclean, written, probably, but a few hours before her death, 
which shows such a cheerful, healthful state of mind, such 
hopefulness of fancy, as no one could, we think, counterfeit 
er display, if contemplating suicide. It is a relief to the 
surrow her death inflicts to have the dark suspicions of un- 
happiness and crime thus removed. 





THE LATE MRS. MACLEAN—L. E. L. 


To the Editor of the London Times: 
Sir—As I find there are some painful surmises in refer- 
ence to the melancholy death of Mrs. Maclean, I presume to 
request your insertion of the accompanying letter. It is 
—— one of the two she wrote the night before her de- 
cease; for, though without date, it came to me as a ‘ship 
letter,’ and not by private hand, and I did not receive it un- 
til I had read the mournful intelligence in your paper. It is 
unnecessary to direct attention to its cheerful and healthy 
tone ; to me, it is evidence that for the first time during a 
life of labour, anxiety, and pain, for such hers undoubted 
was, her hopes of ease and happiness were strong and weil 
grounded. A mysterious dispensation of Providence has de- 
prived literature and society of one of its brightest orna- 
ments. She will be lamented by millions, to whose enjoy- 
ments she so largely contributed ; but to her private friends 





the loss is one to which language can give no adequate ex” 
pression. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your obliged servant, 


Anna Maria Hatt. 
The Rosery, 12, Gloucester-road, Old Brompton. 


‘* My dearest Mrs. Hall—I must send you one of my earliest 
epistles from the Tropics, and as a ship is just sailing, I 
will write, though it can only be a few hurried lines, I can 
tell you my whole voyage in three words—six weeks’ sea-sick- 
ness—but I am now as well as possible, and have been ever 
since I landed, ‘The castle is a very noble building, and all 
the rooms large and cool, while some would be pretty, even in 
England; that where I am writing is painted a deep blue, 
with some splendid engravings; indeed, fine prints seem 
quite a passion with the gentlemen here. Mr. Maclean’s 
library is fitted up with bookcases of African mahogany, and 
portraits of distinguished authors. I, however, never ap- 
proach it without due preparation and humility, so crowded 
is it with scientific instruments, tel pes, ch ters, 
lavameters, gasometers, &c., none of which may be touched 
by hands profane. On three sides the batteries are dashed 
against by the waves; on the fourth is a splendid land view; 
the hills are covered to the top with what we should call —e 
but is here called bush, This dense mass of green is vari 
by some large handsome white houses, = different 
gentlemen, and on two of the heights are small forts built by 
Mr. Maclean. The cocoa-trees with their long fan-like leaves 
are very beautiful. The natives seem both obliging and in- 
telligent, and look very picturesque, with their fine dark fig- 
ures, with pieces of the country cloth flung round them ; the 
seem to have an excellent ear for music; the band plays all 
the old popular airs, which they have caught trom some 
chance hearing. The servants are very tolerable, but they 
take so many to work, The prisoners do the scouring, and 
fancy three men cleaning a room that an old woman in Eng- 
land would doin an hour! besides the soldier who stands by, 
his bayonet drawn in his hand. All my troubles have been 
of a house-keeping kind, and no one could begin on a more 

lentiful stock of ignorance than myself; however, like Sin- 

d the sailor in the cavern, I begin to see light, I have num- 
bered and labelled my keys, their name is Legion, and every 
morning I take my way to the store, give out flour, sugar, 
butter, be, and am learning to scold if I see any dust, or 
miss the customary polish on the tables; I am actually get- 
ting the steward of the ship, who is my right-hand, to teach 
me how to make pastry; I will report progression in the 
next ; we live almost entirely on ducks and chickens; if a 
sheep be killed, it must be eaten the same day; the bread is 
very » palm wine being used for yeast, and yams are an 
excellent substitute for potatoes, e fruit generally is too 
sweet for my liking, but the oranges ard pine apples are de- 
heious. You cannot think the complete seclusion in which 
I hve, but I have a great resource in writing, and I am ony 
well and very happy ; but I think even more than I expected, 

if that be possible, of my English friends. It was almost like 
seeing something alive when I saw ‘The Bucanier,’ and 
* The Outlaw,’ side by side in Mr. Maclean’s library ; I can- 
not tel] you the pleasure it gave me. Do teil Mr. Hall that 
every day I find the books of gems greater treasures, I refer 
to them perpetually; I have been busy with what I hope you 
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will =o ys from Sir bi~ Scott’s works, to illustrate 
& set of Heath's portraits; I believe ey bn to appear every 
~~ * next year. Give my kindest love to Mrs, Fielding 
and Mr, Hall, and believe ever, 
Your truly affectionate. 
L. E. (Lanpon*) Macuean.” 

“T shall not forget the shells,” 

* “You see how difficult it is to leave off an old custom.” 

(The name had been written‘ L. E. Landon ;’ but the word 
* Landon’ was erased, and that of * Maclean’ substituted.) 

The last poem written by Miss Landon, has been already 
widely published—nor does it, from its own merits, claim any 
peculiar admiration—yet we think it deserves to be preserved 
in the “ Lady's Book,” as a memento of the pure deep feel- 
ings of friendship which woman’s genius is so fitted to por- 
tray. It will long bea sacred strain to her friends. 

By a curious cuincidence, the following sweet poem from 
her pen was published in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ on 
the morning of the day upon which the news of her death 
reached London: 

THE POLAR STAR, 
BY L. E. lL. 

This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. I 
watched it sink lower and lower every night, till at last it 
disappeared. 

A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light; 


How many planets are on high ! 
But that has left the night. 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
an — — English i 
t k many a loving 
And many a gentle hand. oP 


It seemed to answer to my thought; 
It called the past to and, ‘ 
And with its weleome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage, it lights no longer, ends 
Soon, on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but a=") the friends 
Whom I may see no more? 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain ? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says—We meet again ; 

Meet with a , dearer love ; 
For absence ws the worth 

Of all from which we then remove— 
Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star! mine eyes 
Still cavend dhe first on thee, 

*Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk beneath the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 
I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 
Farewell !—Ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy re: 
What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write! 
Kind of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 
Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Searcely enough for me. 
Oh, fancy, vain as it is f 
And little weeded too!” 
My friends! I need not look beyond 
y heart to look for you! 


LETTER FROM GREECE, 


In our last number we gave some account, in a b ief no- 
tice of “ Stephens’ Travels in Greece,” &e., of Mrs. Hill’s 
school at Athens, We have since had the pleasure of perus- 
ing a letter from an American lady, lately settled in that 
interesting country, and are permitted to make a few ex- 


tracts, which, besides corroborating the statements of the 
tourist, are encouraging to those philanthropists who are la- 
boring for the improvement of Greece. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Emma Willard Yates, whose exertions in the 
cause of female education, particularly in the enlargement 
of Mrs. Hill's school, have given her a warm place in the 
hearts or the Greek nation,—But to the letter : 


“Greece has been so often described, that I will refrain 
from touching on a topic, which, though in itself so full of 
interest and beauty, must sound trite to your cultivated ear. 
I will only say, that I love the country and the people, and 
among no other on the face of the wide world, would I prefer 
to dwell, except in my own loved and and. But here, _ 
while duty and principle calls me, I am happy to remain. 

“ Now of course I exert no influence, because my knowledge 
of the language is so slight—and yet one may almost fold their 
hands do good in Greece, provided they only bring with 
them the domestic habits of America, and show a _well-order- 
ed house, conducted with neatness and economy. The | 
are so quick to learn and imitate, that it is of great import- 
ance to set before them examples of life and manners. 
Unfortunately, foreign influence will, I fear, have a very in- 
jurious effect on the female character, unless counteracted 

y the exertions of those who are p & nm. T 
love of dress and display, introduced by the court, is really 
detrimental to the interests of this impoverished country. I 
have been told of a mother, who sold the last means she had 
of supporting herself to provide finery for her daughter to 
wear toa Court ball! and after all her painful endeavours, 
her tawdry and ill-arranged Frank dress excited only the 
ridicule of those for whose good opinion she had sacrificed so 
much ; and a year of want and misery must be endured fur 
the vain attempt of shining and enjoying one night of plea- 
sure, 

** The Greeks are, I think, naturally disposed to be a domes- 
tie people; they are warmhearted, affectionate, and gene- 
rally moral—but domestic happi depends upon the cha- 
racter of the female, and place a woman at the head of a 
family, where she must necessarily be much alone, and if she 
have not mental resourecs, how miserable she must be! 

she is not obliged to labour with her own hands, her only re- 
source to prevent ennui is weak, frivolous suciety, where she 
will waste many hours of the day in useless, idle gossip and 
feel wretched should any circumstance deprive her of this 
amusement. R 

“ There are now many educated men im Athens, possessing 
large landed property in the country, but who are living in 
the city, poor and haras-ed by the want of money, beeause 
their estates wi'l yield them yoy they reside u 
them, and at themselves to their business; this they 
cannot do, because their wives will not live in the solitude of 
the country. 

«| heard a lady say, a few days since, that unless she was 
in town, and saw people moving about, and had her friends 
to talk with, she felt hke suffocating, and did not know what 
to do with herself. She was a wife and mother, yet even the 
holy and gentle affections, growing out of these relations, 
could not satisfy her feelings, or occupy her fancy, proving 
that the mind, as well as the heart, needs food and excite- 
ment ; and we Genet aegis the one, without injuring the 
individual happiness, weakening the strength and good- 
ness of the other. An American woman can never appreciate 
the untold value of the habits of mental variety, which her 
education gives her, till in a fureign land she sees the want 
of them in others, 

** To Jay I had the pleasure of attending an examination in 
Mrs. Hill's on heard gabe: _— eg in 
His! » Geography, Astronomy. Arithmetic, As far as 
png knowledge of the longuage allowed me to un- 
derstand, they acquitted themselves exceedingly well. A 

rt of the exercises consisted in singing, both in Greek and 

nglish <A few years ago, and female education was a 
thing unheard of in Greece ; now, chiefly by the unwearied 
effort and liberality of Amerean women, the system is 
completely established--and what a blessing it promises to 
Greece, to the world!” 








It will be perceived that our Fashions are coloured; 
indeed, we can perceive no use they can possibly be to any 
Lady, unless she is able to Pudge from the coluuring what 
will be the effect of the dress, The expense of colouring the 
engraving and the addition of a steel plate is enormous, but we 
feel every inducement to make an exertion to please our sub- 
seribers, who have done so much for us, There are no two 
monthly publications of the same kind, in the country, whose 
lists conjoined, can approach ours. This is not said in vain 
boasting, but in a spirit of thankfulness for the favours re- 
ceived, 

It is our present purpose, in the June number, to give two 
figures of Fashions coloured, and two without that necessary 
ornament, that our subscribers may, at a glance, see the 
difference, 
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Our notice in the February number, for contributors to 
draw upon us for the amount due them, had reference only 
to those with whom the publisher contracts with for contri- 
butions, 

PREMIUMS 
Of a most liberal nature will shortly be offered. They will 
be on a seale of magnificence that will induce the best writers 
of this and other countries to contend for them. 


= 
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Travels in South-Eastern Asia, embracing Hindustan, Ma- 
lay, Siam, and China; with notices of numerous Mis- 
sionary stations, and a full account of the Burman Em- 
pire, by Howard Maleom—Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Li 


We are indebted to the esteemed author for a copy of the 
first volume of this work, the second not yet being ready for 
publication, Rev, Howard Malcom was sent out by the 
Baptist American Missionary Society, to examine the state of 
its missions in the East, and gather whatever information 
could be obtained respecting those ancient countries and 
their present inhabitants, which might be of service in the 
great efforts now making to give them Christian instruction. 
Mr. Malcom had been for a number of years pastor of a large 
church in Boston, and whoever had had the privilege of 
knowing him in public or private life, must have been im- 
pressed with the belief that, if his health permitted, his mis- 
sion would be most thoroughly and efficiently performed. 
Still his health was so feeble that many fears were enter- 
tained, lest, in the earnestness of his zeal in the cause of reli- 
gion, and the exercise of his indefatigable spirit in a field so 
wide and various, that his strength might fail to accomplish 
what would be expected from such a mind. But those fears 
of his friends are now all dispelled—nobly, most nobly has he 
discharged the duty of gathering and communicating know- 
ledge of the way and means by which the heathen may be 
reached, and the light of life imparted to those dark regions, 
This first volume is chiefly confined to a description of the 
Burman empire—we wish we had room for extracts--but we 
hope the work will be read by all who can obtain it, the in- 
terest of its details and the clearness of the description, with 
the importance, in a commercial as well as philanthropic and 
religious point of view, must give it a wide circulation, 


The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1839. 

This is volume XV. of Harpers’ beautiful edition of Paul- 
ding’s works. It is composed of various goud-natured satires, 
some of which have no less pointed application to the follies 
of the present day than they had at the period they were 
written, The series is very creditable to the publishers for 
the handsome manner in which it has been got up. 

The Bench and the Bar, 2 vols, Carey and Hart. 1839. 

Mr. Grant, well known by his “ Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons,” has, in these volumes, furnished 
sketehes of the principal personages connected with the 
higher English courts, such as Lords Eldon, Brougham, &e. 
&e., Sergeant Wilde, and his brother Sergeants, Most of the 
portraits are good. 

Anthon’s First Lessons in Latin. Harper and Brothers. 1839, 

This is an usefal introduction to the study of the Latin 
language. The arrangement is good, and the examples are 
well chosen, 

Captain Kyd. By the Author of Lafitte, Harper and Bro- 
ther. New York, 1839, 2 vols, 

Professor Ingraham has made a very pleasant and interest- 
ing book, out of the adventures of the redoubted freebooter 
whose name he has chosen for his title. Incidents, both by 
land and sea, of the most exciting description, are profusely 


seattered through the two volumes ; and the scenes generally 
are sketched with graphic boldness and fidelity. The style 
of the Professor, though sometimes rather diffused, is marked 
by much freedom. 


We welcome The Collegian, published by James Alexander, 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, It is admirably edited by the 
Students of the University of Virginia. 


Poems, by Rufus Dawes,--This volume is the first of a series 
proposed to be published by M. S. Colman, of New York, 
under the imposing title of “Library of American Poets,” 
The work is tastefully got up, as Mr. Colman’s books usually 
are, and we hope and trust that this literary enterprise will 
be generously sustained by public patronage, Our age and 
country should be prompt and watchful to sustain generously 
the poetic art, if “ poesy” be what the great Lord Bacon af- 
firms--“ the aspiration of the spirit of man for a more ample 
greatness, a more exact goodness, the world being in propor- 
tion inferior to the soul ;”’ and also, that “ it serveth and con- 
fereth to magnanimity, morality, and delectation.” Of 
course this is affirmed only of poetry, such as deserveth the 
high and holy name—not the mere scribbler of rhyme. Mr, 
Dawes has been long known to the public as a poet whose 
fine mora! taste and excellent principles insured that the in- 
fluence of his writings would be unexceptionable. His short 
poems are, many of them, very beautiful, and have had a 
wide circulation. The following, which is among the new 
pieces contained in this volume, we think a real gem of fan- 
cy; it is entitled “ Flora.” 


** When Flora, in her earliest days, 

Mw her young buds to blossom round ; 
She bade them freshen, as the rays 

Of morning glittering o’er the ground. 


She chose the loveliest that grew, 
And placed them at A "s shrine, 
For they were fresh and budding new, 
And werthy of the power divine. 


“ Apollo, pleased with such a beon, 
At his lyre to passion’s strain, 

And taught young echo, at the tune, 
To wing his airy flight again. 


But Venus saw what love had done, 
And jealous of her Flora’s power, 
orm’d her e’er another sun, 

To beauty’s passion-stricken flower, 


When morning came, Apollo’s rays 
Flew quickly where they loved to rest, 

But soon he found their cheering blaze 
Was beaming on a lily’s breast. 


And where her smile once play’d alone, 
And taught the god of light to smile, 

A dew-drop glis , while his song 
By her un led was the while, 


And now at summer time, ere morn 
Breaks beauteous in the os sky, 

The brilliant queen looks down upon 
Her lily ing tearfully : 


But ever flies as light appears, 
Ashamed to meet the god of day, 

Who always looks her into tears, 
Until she weeps herself away.” 


We have not yet spoken of the longer pieces—“ Geraldine,” 
and “ Athenia of Damascus.” ‘The first is a poem of some 
hundred pages, in the Don Juan measure, containing a sad 
story of love, crime, and suffering, interspersed with many 
reflections on common matters and things. It has considera- 
ble interest, but we think the catastrophe is quite too dis- 
mal, The tragedy—Athenia of Damascus, has many beauti- 
ful passages—the character of the hero, Calvus, is finely eon- 
ceived and drawn, There are faults, which might be pointed 
out, but that is an unpleasant office, and we greatly prefer 
to dwell on the excellencies, rather than to search for de- 
fects. The sentiment of the work throughout, is of a high 
moral tone, and we hope the book will be placed in every 
lady’s library. 
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Carl Werner, an Imaginative Story; with other Tales of 
Imagination—in two volumes, by the author of the “ Ye- 
massee,” “* Guy Rivers,” &c. New York . George Adlard 


We named, in our February number, a work by the same 
author—“ Pelayo, or the Goth,” with high praise, as we 
thought it deserved. These volumes will not do discredit to 
the genius of Mr. Simms, though not equal in power of ex- 
pression, and vividness of fancy to the former story. We 
think the author one of the most promising writers of fiction 
our country can boast. 

“Wreath of Wild Flowers from New England,” is the title 
ef a beautiful volume of Poems from the pen of our young 
friend, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, now residing at London, 
The work has found much favor from the London critics, 
and what is better for the fair and gentle writer, with the 
public it is bought as well as praised, We shall give selec- 
tions from it in our next number. 


Journal of the American Silk Society, and Rural Economist. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Baltimore, January 1839, 

The great and increasing importance attached by a large 
portion of our countrymen, to the successful production of 
Silk as one of our staple fia » recently induced some 
of the most eminent culturists to hold a convention at Balti- 
more, for the purpose of considering the best methods of pro- 
moting the enterprise, At this convention, it was among 
other things resolved, to establish a monthly journal, to be 
devoted to the diffusion of information on the subject ; and 
J. S. Skinner was chusen as the Editor. The first number of 
this publication now before us, is principally oecupied with 
the proceedings of the Convention, and is not therefore to be 
regarded as a proper specimen of what it will hereafter be ; 
but we have no doubt, from the abilities of Mr. Skinner, and 
the anxiety felt on all sides to further the object, it will prove 
a valuable accession to the stock of knowledge now existing 
in reference to the silk culture. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


We are indebted to a friend, lately returned from England, 
for an opportunity to examine the first seven nambers of Mr. 
Lane’s new edition of this old and favourite work. The pub- 
lication, externally, is got up by Messrs. Knight and Co. of 
London, and with the important and highly entertaining 
notes of an Editor, so competent as the author of the “ Tra- 
vels in Egypt” must be to the task, will undoubtedly be re- 
ceived with satisfaction by the American as it is by the British 
community. We hardly know indeed, whether to admire 
most the embellishments or the commentaries referred to; it 
seems as if the work could hardly be spared from any good 
library hereafter, and we only wonder, as we look over the 
exquisite beauty of the one, and the life-like and picturesque 
details of the other, how we have managed to get on so long 
without them as we have. All christendom, however, has 
fared no better, and we belicve these tales have been transla- 


ted into almost every language of Europe. A late write” 
states, that ‘‘ besides the numerous MS copies which have 
been brought from the East, no less than four editions of the 
original text have.been printed.” 

Hundreds of all sorts of imitations, meanwhile, have ap- 
peared, some of which obtained great circulation. In fact it 
seems to be no exaggeration tu say with the London Athene- 
um, that “in these Eastern tales originated a new branch of 
literature ; and that the history of the Arabian Nights, the 
account of their introduction into Europe, the review of the 
works which sprung up in imitation of them, their influence 
on general literature, as well as the reletive merits of the num- 
berless translations, must form no uninteresting chapter in 
any comprehensive history of modern literature.” 

Their authenticity, though once disputed, or rather be- 
lieved in by no one, is now universally admitted. As to their 
authorship, a great question is agitated among the literati. 
Various parties contend respectively for a Persian, an Indian, 
an Arabic origin ; the date of the composition being at the 
same time a matter of debate. Mr. Lane’s opinion, entitled 
to respect, inclines to the Arabic theory. We cannot give his 
reasoning in detail, but the strongest part of it appears to be 
founded on a comparison of manuers and customs described 
in the Tales, with the modern habits of the same people, par- 
ticularly the Egyptian Arabs, whom he knows so well. On 
this point his notes are full of instruction, He embellishes 
also, which renders the work more luxuriously fascinating 
than ever. These are valuable, almost indispensable illus- 
trations as well as ornaments of the text. The writer just 
cited, who is evidently @ perfect master of the subject, says 
“ We feel perfectly satisfied that the Arabian Nights do not 
contain a single description of manners, people, dress, or 
buildings, which is notto be reconciled with the present 
state of the country.” . 

On the subject of Arabian Literature particularly, which 
few on this side the Atlantic are familiar with, he speaks thus ; 
“‘A good history of Arabian literature remains still to be 
written ; but enough may be gathered from the works of An- 
dres, Sismondi, and Casiri, to justify the conclusion that the 
Arabs left no branch of learning untouched ; that they culti- 
vated letters with an ardour and enthusiasm unequalled even 
in the golden days of Greece; that they must be regarded as 
the authors of many important discoveries in the sciences ; 
and in literature, they were the first to introduce such works 
as encyclopedias and biographie«! dictionaries, which are as 
it were the right hand of knowledge. Hajee Khafah, who 
lived in Constantinaple in the seventeenth century, formed a 
catalosue of nearly 20,000 authors, the majority of whom were 
Arabs; the number of their historians is very great ; and it 
has been asserted that Arabia alone has given birth to more 
poets than all the rest of the world put together.” 

This is a singular statement, and though we have no reason 
to doubt its y, we apprehend it will surprise many of 
our readers. We have just learned, that this edition of Mr. 
Lane’s Arabian Night’s Entertainment has been received and 
is for sale at one of the Boston book stores, ; 








DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


We now colour our plates to different patterns, so that two persons in a place may 


their Fashions, and adopt those 





rs that they suppose may be most suitable to their figures and complexions. 


Figure I.—Dress of rich silk, in one or two colours, The 
corsage is made open on the neck in front, otherwise it fits 
quite plain to the bust, and is only half high, (see plate.) 
The sleeves are in flat, regular plaits, some way below the 
shculder, the remainder is loose as far as the wrist, which 
consists of a pointed cuff, the point turned up and trimmed 
with a very narrow valenciennes—the tops of the sleeves are 
ornamented with two rather deep frills, mitred. The waist 
of the dress is long, particularly in front, and the skirt is 
ornamented with two fluunces, the lower one very deep, the 
upper one, which has the appearance of a heading, is not 
more than one-third of the depth of the other, both are mitred, 
and overcast at the edges with coloured silks to match the 
dress, or rather the colours. The pelerine worn with this 
dress is extremely small. It is trimmed with a frill similar 


to those on the sleeves, Hat of gros de Naples, the front is 
by no means large, but is very deep at the sides, where it is 
rounded off; the crown is excessively low, and sits much 
back ; the trimming consists of white riband bows, and gauze 
encireling the crown, (see plate.) The flowers underneath 
the front of the hat are small roses without foliage; hair in 
smooth bands, white gloves, black shoes, 


PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

Figure Il.—Embroidered muslin pelisse robe ; the skirt is 
trimmed down one side with knots of riband and a row of lace, 
corsage in crossed drapery, and sleeves demi-large: the dress 
is lined with sarsenet. Mantelet to correspond, very richly 
embroidered, Drawn bonnet of gros de Naples, trimmed with 
corn, flowers, and riband. 
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